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a | SOUTHWARDS AFTER SUMMER 
“a Intending visitors to South Africa are cordially invited to consult the 


| London Bureau of the Tourist and Travel Department cf the South 
African Government Railways, which offers the following facilities: — 


Reduced Rail Fares—all the year round—for minimum 
parties of four adults booking and travelling together. 
| Information and advice concerning interesting and 
| enjoyable tours and holiday resorts in South Africa. 


Inclusive tours planned for parties or individuals, and 
tickets issued to cover any of these services :— 

Steamer Fares. Motor sight-seeing tours. 
Rail Fares. 


Meals, etc., on trains. 
Insurance of Persons and 


Sleeping accommodation. 





Baggage. 

Travellers’ cheques. Hotel accommodation. 
— j | Transfer of Passengers and Baggage to and from Docks, 
room, | Stations, Hotels, etc. 





A TOURS FOR THE NEXT EUROPEAN WINTER—SOUTH AFRICAN 
» SUMMER—CAN BE BOOKED NOW, INCLUDING SPECIAL EXCUR- 


apply 


133918 
SHAM, 


SIONS IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 1930. 


Write for Special Tours Programme (D.T.). 


st Apply Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
Dat London, W.C. 2. 
inting, . . . 
nes lt Or the Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


| 











“THE FOLDING CHAIR, WITHOUT COMPARE, 
FOR ALL WHO LOVE THE OPEN AIR.” 


The “ATOZ” Steel Folding Chair 


is designed to-give real ease and The “ATOZ” 
comfort. It is opened or closed Chair opened. 
. Note its roomi- 
in a second, and cannot get. out ness, its wide 
of order—cannot let you down ‘deep_| seat, its 
rigidity and 
unexpectedly, graceful propor- 
. . . lions, 
It is a great economy as it will 
outlast several wooden deck 
chairs. The demand is growing 
rapidly, so send your order now 
for immediate delivery. * 


Price 37/6 each. 
Carr, paid U.K. 
THE ACETYLENE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


49 VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 













The ‘ATOZ” 
Chair closed. 


































TABLE WATER 
BISCUITS 


SO CRISP. SO THIN. SO GOOD 
Wi Fte l=) only by 


CARR S of Carlisle 











BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 
Burns slowly through 


the night without 
attention. 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





WRITE FOR BOILER CATA- 
. nis LOGUE, WHICH INCLUDES 
Can easily be stoked by a lady. ALL THE LATEST TYPES. 


THE BEESTON BOiLERCO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 













































THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF ENGLISH 


In the early days of broadcasting different pronunciations of 
certain English words were used by individual announcers, 
To overcome this difficulty the B.B.C. sought the advice 
of an expert committee presided over by Mr. Robert 
Bridges, the Poet Laureate. 

The result of this committee’s work has now been reissued 
in the form of a Tract of the Society for Pure English which 
Mr. Bridges has himself edited, after receiving the criticism 
of Lord Balfour, Lord Ba of Fallodon and others upon 
its decisions. This Tract, “‘ THE B.B.C.’s RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR PRONOUNCING DOUBTFUL 
WORDS,” is published by the Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. net. 

All interested in the work of the Society for Pure English 
may become members and receive its publications for one 
year by sending 10s. to the Secretary, S.P.E., Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 


SOCIETY FOR PURE ENGLISH 




















~The "Society y pleads for Legacies” and Be oquests. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


exists to give poor boys and girls a chance in life (FOUNDED 
and to help them to become gocd and useful men 1843) 
and women. —— 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


£36 will keep a Girl one Year in one of our Girls’ 
omes. 
£40 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 
£75 will give a Boy achance of One Year in the 
Training Ship “ Arethusa.” 
Patrons: TuetR MajyEstTiEs TUE KING AND QUEEN, 
HL.R.H. Princess Mary, Viscountess L ascelles, 
Frie_p-MarsHaL - R.H, ‘Tre Duke oF CONNAUGHT, 
President: H.R.H. Tne Prince or Wates, K.G. 
tate and Treasurer: 
Francis H. Crayton, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman: Lorp ‘DaryncTon. 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’’ Committee: 
Howson F,. Devitt, Esq. 

Secretary: F. Bran PELLy, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
When responding please mention “ The Spectator,” 
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When you buy Barneys in the new 
“Ever RESH ” Tin you can do so in the 
sure and certain knowledge that it will 
be fresh—factory-fresh—whether the Tin 
be opened to-morrow or next year. Such 
is the marvellous efficiency of the 
“Ever RESH” invention. 

The “EverFresn” Tin is the triumph 
of science and genius over the difficul- 
ties which hitherto have affected good 
Tobacco. Pull the Rubber Tab, and the 
Tin opens easily. Until you do so, the 
“EverFresit” patented Tin is sealed 
and locked atmospherically, preserving 
cheery, honest Barneys in the first sweet, 
fragrant freshness of the Blending Rooms. 


BRITISH DUTY-FREE 
DESPATCHES for ABROAD 


Smokers abroad can be supplied 
direct with any of the three 
Barneys strengths, ex-Bond and 
British Duty-Free, packed in 2-oz. 
or 4-0z. “ EverFresu” ‘Tins in 
2-lb. lots, as follows: Price 20/- 
per 2 lbs. (minimum). Postage 
extra (allow 7 lbs. gross weight 
on minimum package). State 
strength needed and size (2-oz. or 
4-oz.) preferred. Smokers abroad 
can order per C.O.D. or V.P.P. 
where operative. 


For full particulars of weights and 
postages to most of the distant 
places send a p.c. to address 
beneath for the “OVERSEAS 
POSTAL PARCELS BOOKLET.” 


The new 























PULL: 
This releases 
the vacuum 
and allows 
the Tin to 
open. 


BARNEYS (medium), PUNCHBOWLE (full strength) and 
PARSONS PLEASURE (mild) are each available in the “ Ever- 
FresH” Tin, 2-0z. 2/3, 4-0z. 4/6 and (in the Home Market only) 
in the original 2-oz. “ Flat” Pocket Tin, and in 1-oz. “ ieads.” 


‘EverFRESH’ Container 


is exclusive amongst Tobaccos to those made by:— 


(T.34.) John Sinclair, Ltd. (Export Dept. S.), Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. oO 
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Rescuing 
young 
women 
and girls. 





Will YOU 
streets, by sending a GIFT to The 


LONDON FEMALE 
GUARDIAN SOCIETY 


(INCORPORATED). 
THIS National Rescue Society, now 
in its second century, is leading 
them to happier lives through its 
efforts, but it is endangered by a 
heavy OVERDRAFT of over £800 at 
the Bank. 


GIFTS, large or small, will be most thank- 
fully received by the Secretary, A. PONTIFEX 
ELLIOT, L.Th., F.I.S.A., Stamford House 
Girls’ Home, 191 High 
Newington, London, N. 16. 


Street, Stoke 


President: 
Patron: 
SIR THOMAS INSKIP, 
H.M. THE KING. 0.B.E., K.C. 





show compassion for our large family 
of young girls, rescued from the dangers of the 





Please give them some respite 


from the squalor and din of the slums. 


Hundreds of women and children who 
have to spend their days and nights in 
the sordid streets and over-crowded tene- 
ments of East Central London are sorely 
in need of a holiday by the sea or in the 
country, and cnxiously hoping that we 
may be able to send them away. 

Will you please help with a generous gift 
addressed to William Wilkes, Secretary? 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


(Founded 1841), 
VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C.1. 


Annual Report gladly sent on application. 
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SPECTATOR readers are invited 
to remember the urgent claims of 
appeals 





DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 
HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 





Please help the little child up the ladder. 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES are making 
their Annual Appeal for 400,000 Half- 
Crowns for food for the largest family in the 
world—it equals a town in  size—nearly 
8,000 boys and girls; 1,233 are helpless 
babies and toddlers under 5. Will you send 
them Half-a-Crown to feed the Children? 


You always send to 
the Half-Crown Appeal. 


400,000 Half-Crowns 
Required. 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 

Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, may be 

addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 

Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, 
} a 
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CANCER 


“ For who knows which of us will not 
presently require the treatment which is 
yoing to be made available by this sub- 
stance (Radium)? Who cf us would not, 

in that case, be prepared to find any sun 
within his means to escape the angiiish, 
the torture and the possible death which 
might thereafter follow?” 

The Minister of Health speaking in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, 1st May, 1929, 


It is hoped that by the munificence of the 
Public a sufficient supply of Radium Element 
will be provided. 


The Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham Road, 
has the necessary facilities and expert staff to 
employ a much increased supply of Radium to 
good advaniage. 


The urgent appeal of the committee is for 
funds to enlarge and improve the accommodation 
for treatment of cases with Radium and X-Rays, 
and for provision of private wards where skilled 
medical and nursing services can be obtained by 
patients who can contribute towards their cost. 


Poor patients will still be admitted to The | 
Cancer Hospital (Free) without letters or pay- 
ment. A number of beds are provided for in- 
operable patients, who are kept comfortable and 
free from pain. 





Please send cheques payable to The Cancer 
Hospital (Free), and crossed Coutts and Coy 
to the’ Secretary. 

f 


CANCER 
HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3.| 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, W.C. 
J. Courtney Buchanan, Secretary. 








HOW THE 
R.S.P.C.A 
HELPS 


ANIMALS 








105 Jermyn Street, $.W. 1. 


By investigating complaints of cruelty to antmals. 


investigated last year. 


By cautioning persons who are unkind to animals. 


last year. 


By prosecuting offenders when necessary. 
By providing means for the humane slaughter of animals. 

By distributing instructive pamphlets and displaying cautionary placards. 

By holding School Essay Competitions on the subject of Kindness to Animals. 
By awarding silver aud bronze medals to persons who risk their lives to save 


animals. 


By humanely destroying diseased, homeless and unwanted animals. 


100,000 animals destroyed last year. 


By organising branches and appointing inspectors all over the Kingdom. 
By holding horse parades and awarding Badges of Merit for the horses in 


the best condition. 


By being to the front in cvery movement for the benefit of animals, 


For further particulars of the work of the R.S.P.C.A., please apply to the Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 


21,464 complaints 
20,804 persons cautioned 


3,076 convictions last year. 


Over 
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ADVANCES 


The advance we want you to make 
is from mere tenancy to home 
ownership. The advance we are 
willing to make renders this easy. 
You choose your house. We grant 
you a liberal loan which you repay 
as rent. You are saving all 
the time! 


Write for the free booklet 
“Home Ownership.” 








‘ABBEY ROAD 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
THE LOWEST RATES _—THE FINEST SERVICE 


HAROLD BELLMAN + GENERAL MANAGER 
ABBEY HOUSE, ‘JPPER BAKER ST.LONDON, NW1 











GILBERT 


FRANKAU: 


NEW NOVEL 





DANCE 
LITTLE 7 


GENTLEMAN 


HUTCHINSON 





JAB BIEBIETH 


NOLAN 





Happy Mortal! he who knows 
Pleasure which a Pipe bestows; 
Curling Eddies climb the Room, 


Wafting round a mild Perfume. 
Isaac Hawkins Browne 1736 






The Supreme Tobacco 
NOW ALSO IN 20 PO} 






GKET TINS AT 2/8 


SEE lssuod by The Imperial Tobaeco Company {of Great Britain and Ireland Lid 












See this trade 
mark on every 
bottle, whether 
bottled —_localls 
or by the 
makers. 





APPLE 
AS A DRINK 


“Golden Pippin™ Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a “mass production™ brand: 
but it is a “ pedigree cider” limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 
from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving in every pro- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “ Golden Pippin” take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra if 
not returned within three months. 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


olden 


{ppl 
CIDER- de-LUXE 
Sole Ms ers — 3 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-‘LTD 4 WIDEMARSH HEREFORD, 





i. 


= = a ° 
Mittiam Evans 3Coctsr™ 
HEREFORD 
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HIS 


those who say that the quality of 
25 or 30 years ago does not exist 


to-day. 


Britain, but it is the genuine old style 
quality — air-cured, sun-dried pure 


Virginia 
of time, 


MATURED VIRGINIA 


From most good tobacconists 


in 


2oz. 
1/24 per os. 


George Dobie & Son, Ltd., 
Tobacco Manufacturers, Paisley. 





Obs | 
“Oo 


tobacco is a challenge to 
It may be the only one in 


leaf, having the sweetness 



















































































los. or 2oz. packets, or 
and 4os. silvered tins, at 


Established 1809. 
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Travel British 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


No vessel in the world offers such attrac- 
tions as the “ Arandora Star,” and no 
holiday can compare with the delightful 
experience ot an “ Arandora” Cruise. 


PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, SICILY, VENICE, 


ATHENS, ALGERIA (27 days) » Sept. 7 
SPAIN, MAJORCA, — SICILY, ATHENS, 
CYPRUS. HOLY LAND, EGYPT, CRETE, 
ALGERIA, MOROCCO (27 days) . Oct. 5 


MOROCCO, SPAIN, SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
ITALY, SICILY, ALGERIA (20 days) . Nov. 2 
SPAIN, CORSICA, SICILY, ATHENS, TUR- 
KEY, ALGERIA, PORTUGAL (27 days) Now. 23 


SPAIN, ALGERIA, CORSICA, BALEARIC 
ISLANDS, TANGIER (17 days)”. Dec. 21 








(Gerrard 5671) 














BLUE STAR 


IN THE WORLD'S MOST CHARMING CRUISING STEAMER 


For full particulars of all cruiscs apply tes 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Buildings; 
or principal Tourist Ageicics. 





TO THE ROMANTIC AND HISTORICAL PLACES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN : 


Pe ee ee ae 












LOTUS B1, Brown Willow Calf. 
LOTUS B2, ‘Black Waxed Calf. 


LOTUS 


Wi 
WT. 
“uauaiaa”:) 


Russia Calf at - 


Other Models: 


LOTUS B6, Black, Box Calf... All at 55/-. 











‘LOTUS B4. Real Brown 
63]- 


LOTUS B3, Black Glazed Kid, 
LOTUS B5, Black Smooth Calf- 


Bespoke Model SHOES 


There are men who buy shoes as they 





back a horse—hoping for the best. And 
there are men who—at all costs — will 
have their shoes made for them. But also 


Model Shoes. They are designed 


Lotus shoes—for years and years. 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS, LTD., 


Tel. Regent 2098 


there are those who won’t have made-to- 
measure shoes if they could afford them. 
For these men are made the Lotus Bespoke 


and 


made with extreme care ; largely by hand ; 
made of leathers of great strength and 
suppleness; made for more than ordinary 
comfort, more than ordinary distinction ; 
made by men who’ve made good shoes— 


STAFFORD & NORTHAMPTON. 
LONDON (Wholesale only) 103 Oxford Street, W. 


Also at Bush Building, 120 West 42nd Street, New York, U.S.A 
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News of the Week 


Russia and China 

SEVERAL important things have already been 
J done by the Government for strengthening the 
structure of peace. This was the aspect of their policy 
which we wrote about in advance with complete con- 
fidence, and we have not been disappointed. The 
most striking events of the week have contributed 
dlirectly or indirectly to advancing the most. sigaal 
of all causes. People are apt to speak slightingly of 
any progress that is not rapid enough to be spectacular, 
but if they will compare the present general deter- 
mination to keep the peace, and the variety of 
instruments which have been forged, and are still being 
forged, for making the determination effective, they 
will see how much has been done since the War. On 
Vriday, July 19th, it was announced in Washington, 
by Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of State, that the American 
and French Governments had called the attention of 


both China and Soviet Russia to their pledges under 


the Peace Pact. The message pointed out that though 


the American and French Governments were by no means 
fully informed of the facts, it was obvious that the dis- 
pute about the Chinese Eastern Railway was, of its very 
nature, a proper and easy subject for arbitration. 

* * a * 

Great Britain unreservedly supported the Franco- 
American action. Japan expressed some surprise at 
not having been consulted before the message was sent, 
but she unquestionably approves of its object. If there 
had been no exact basis in any Treaty for reminding 
China and Russia of their duty, the message would still 
have been eminently desirable and justifiable; but, 
of course, there was the most formal justification in 
the Washington Treaty of 1921. The four Powers then 
agreed that in the event of any disturbance in the Far 
Kast affecting their interests and threatening the general 
peace, they would communicate with one another 
“fully and frankly’ in order to co-operate in ending 
the trouble. The extreme opportuneness of their inter- 
vention at the end of last week was proved by the bellicose 
character of speeches being made by public men in 
both China and Russia. The message produced a trans- 
formation. Both the Chinese Government and_ the 
Soviet Government sent assurances to Washington that 
they contemplated no hostilities whatever “except for 
self-defence.” 

* * * * 

The Washington correspondent of the Times says 
that the American Government consider that there 
ought to be a return to the status quo in Manchuria—in 
other words that the Sovict Government are entitled to 
demand the restoration of Russian rights of management 
in the Chinese Eastern Railway. The Chinese Minister 
in Washington, when this opinion was made known 
to him, replied that the Chinese Government had not 
“taken over” the railway—all they had done was to 
dismiss Russian officials who, by their anti-Chinese 
propaganda, had flagrantly violated the Chinese-Russian 
Agreement of 1924. Such technical contradictions are 
likely to continue, but the welcome fact is that the 
danger of war has been removed. 

x * # * 
Celebrating the Peace Pact 

At the White House on Wednesday there was a formal! 
celebration of the coming into effect of the Peace Pact. 
Particular point was given to the ceremony by the 
successful invocation of the Pact to which we have just 
referred. President Hoover has made it obvious, 
as the Washington correspondent of the Times says, 
that he wishes to instil in the American mind a sense 
of the great significance of the Pact. For this purpose 
he insists not only on its moral aspect, but upon the 
very material consideration that assured peace brings 
with it relief from burdensome taxation. The day before 
the celebration, for example, he remarked ‘“ American 
people should understand that the current expenditure 
on the strictly military activities of the Army and Navy 
constitutes the largest military Budget of any nation 
in the world to-day, and at a time when there is less 
real danger of extensive disturbance to peace than at 
This material 

frist 


any time in more than half a century.” 
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consideration is even more cogent here than in the 
United States. The reduction of naval expenditure is 
the most obvious of all possible British economies, and 
it has the special advantage that every diminution of 
the apparatus of war all over the world develops confi- 
dence in the Pact, and lessens the likelihood of war. The 
more the nations save on warlike preparations the more 
they will be able to save. 

* * * * 
British Naval Reduction 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, the Prime 

Minister announced the cuts which the Government have 
decided upon in naval building. We are entirely of their 
view that this reduction is justified before there has been 
an actual agreement with America. The reduction will 
help the agreement. Of course, there was the usual 
criticism that it was “ unsafe,” that it was a “ risk,”’ and 
soon. Such arguments end in nothing being done, and the 
Government have acted well in breaking with the ancient, 
sterile tradition. Work will be suspended on two cruisers 
and the contracts will be cancelled for a submarine depot 
ship and two submarines. Other work will be retarded, 
and the question of the 1930 programme will be left over 
for the present. Mr. MacDonald added that discussions 
with the United States were progressing favourably, that 
technical points would not be allowed to obstruct final 
decisions—thank goodness !—and that he himself would 
probably visit America in October. 

* * * * 
Great Britain and the Soviet 

The Russian reply to the proposal of the British 

Government to restore diplomatic relations has been 
despatched but not received when we write. It states 
apparently that the Soviet Ambassador in Paris, M. 
Dovgalevsky, has been instructed to come to London, 
to enter into a preliminary exchange of views in regard 
to the procedure of the subsequent discussions on dis- 
putable questions but not upon the substance of those 
questions. The Moscow correspondent of the Daily 
News that include 
propaganda and debts. He points out that the original 
statement of the Soviet that they would not discuss 
anything at all until diplomatic relations had been 
restored has been by M. Dovgalevsky’s 
mission. It is evidently hoped that the preliminaries 
will lead to an exchange of envoys before there is any 
formal conference. ; 

* * * * 


says the “disputable questions ” 


“got over” 


Mr. William Graham, the President of the Board of 
Trade, answering a question in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday, said that the indebtedness of the Soviet 
Government to British investors amounted to approxi- 
mately £41,000,000. There was, besides, an unascer- 
tained amount of accrued interest due on securitics. A 
special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian points 
out that Arcos, which is popularly supposed to have 
been stifled by Sir William Joynson-Hicks’s raid, has 
just rented four floors in Bush House. Arcos is carrying 
on a considerable, and probably a growing, trade. The 
correspondent says that its turnover for last vear was 
£16,000,000, and he adds that the gross figure of Anglo- 
Russian trade last year was about £22,000,000. 

* # * * 
Lord Lloyd’s Resignation 

The House of Commons was startled on Wednesday by 
the Government’s announcement of the resignation of 
Lord Lloyd, High Commissioner of Egypt and the 


Sudan; but the vehemence of the questioning to which 
the Government were exposed seems to have been quite 
unwarranted by any facts disclosed. 


It is generally 


—— 


believed that Lord Lloyd had some disagreements op 
Egyptian policy with the late Government, and in that 
case the present Government inherited an embarrassing 
legacy. They may have been unhappy in their method of 
parting from Lord Lloyd, or they might have done bettey 
to make use of his peculiarly energetic talents elsewhere, 
but we can make no confident comment as the debate 
on the matter will take place after we have gone to 
press. 
* % * * 
The French Debts 


In the small hours of last Sunday, the French Chaniber 
decided upon ratification of the French Debt Agreement 
with the United States by the narrow margin of eight 
votes. The Churchill-Caillaux Agreement was then 
sanctioned by a show of hands. In a speech which will 
be remembered as one of his most persuasive parliamen- 
tary utterances, M. Briand described the transaction 
as an international affair which must be divorced from 
narrow internal politics. Incidentally, he demolished 
onee and for all the specious argument that money 
borrowed “under duress of war” came under some 
‘ategory distinct from ‘* more fortunate transactions in 
time of peace.” Thus both Agreements were ratified 
without reservations as M. Poincaré had demanded, 
The same result may be expected in the Senate. 

* * * x 


Unfortunately the Deputies were deaf to M. Briand’s 
admonition that it is impossible to say “ Yes ” and “* No” 
at the same time. Some of them forced the passage of a 
resolution which, in effect, does make a serious reserva- 
tion. It opens the way to disavow French obliga- 
tions in the event of default by Germany. It is the 
successful outcome of the manoeuvres of the Marin 
group. Apparently it may be held that should Germany 
default on the conditional portion of the Young annuity, 
Great Britain would not be in a position to claim pay- 
ment from France eut of the unconditional part. In 
any case, it makes possible fearful confusion, and recri- 
mination of the worst type. All the latest information 
suggests that the French Government are doing their 
best to prevent the Conference on the Young plan from 
meeting, and so to defer indefinitely the evacuation of 
the Rhineland. That Conference should start on August 
6th, and the Powers are still disputing about the 
meeting place. 

ok * * * 
The School-leaving Age 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, July 18th, 
Sir Charles Trevelyan announced that the Government 
were preparing to raise the school-leaving age to 15 as 
from April Ist, 1931. There would be maintenance 
grants for children for the last year at school, but the 
details of these had not been settled. The House was 
puzzled by Sir Charles Trevelyan’s remark that the 
decision was not the result of any Committee’s Report, 
for not long ago Mr. Thomas said that the Government 
must wait for the Report of their Committee. Another 
important announcement by the Government on educa: 
tion was that the Bill for reversing the Education clauses 
of the late Government’s Scottish Local Government 
Act would be dropped. Thus do gay promises 
made in Opposition come home to roost. The Prime 
Minister explained that there would be no time to pass 
the Bill before the Local Government Act became opera: 
tive, and that he had received “ many protests ” against 
it from Scottish local authorities. We are glad that the 
Government have had the courage to swallow the leek; 
The ad hoc educational authorities in Scotland have, 
no doubt, done valuable work, but it would have been 
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a reactionary step to refuse to hand over to the Councils 
the control of education. 
* * * * 

The Home Development Bill 

On Friday, July 19th, Mr. J. H. Thomas was not at 
his best in explaining the details of the Government’s 
Home Development Bill. He piled up his resentment 
against Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George for having 
asked that the strict control of the House of Commons 
gver finance should be maintained. In particular he 
failed in his jocular “ telling off” of Mr. Boothby for 
having dared to offer criticisms. It was a mistake to 
describe Parliamentary Private Secretaries as door- 
keepers, Whose job was to dance attendance on Ministers 
and see that they had something to drink. After all, 
the Labour Ministers cannot get on without their Par- 
liamentary Private Secretaries any more than other 
Ministers. The explanation of all this heavy playful- 
ness was, no doubt, that Mr. Thomas did not like giving 
way, but, happily, he did give way. He said that he 
would accept “ any reasonable financial limit ” suggested 
by the House. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George wanted more precision, namely, a 

Treasury declaration that grants should not exceed a 


certain figure during the Recess. This demand was 
both Constitutional and traditional, and there was 


no reason at all for the angry interruptions which it 
Mr. Snowden was in a wonderfully soothing 
mood, and restored the peace. He admitted that the 
criticisms had been reasonable and helpful. He would 
fix upon a figure as soon as possible, on the understanding 
that it must be regarded as an interim estimate. The 
Treasury would not sanction grants to industries unless 
all other methods were unsuitable. Grants ought to 
be the exception. The Treasury would also insist that 
all assisted schemes should be capable of ultimate profit. 
He might be asked why, as a Socialist, he was anxious 
to help private enterprise. His answer was that he had 
no objection whatever to fattening up utilities until they 
were ripe for absorption by the State. In the end, thanks 
to Mr. Snowden, the Government came well out of the 
debate which had begun badly for them. On Monday, 
Mr. Thomas being in a happier mood, the Treasury 
limit was fixed at £25,000,000 up to the reassembling 
of the House, and the Committee stage of the Bill was 
arried. 


provoked. 


* * * # 
Housing 
In the House of Commons on Monday the most 
interesting speeches were those which speculated on 
alternatives to the ordinary subsidy. Sir Tudor Walters, 
for example, suggested that sound national finance, 
with the consequent lowering of money rates and the 
derating of working-class houses (as in the United States), 
would be satisfactory alternatives, though subsidies were, 
no doubt, necessary for the time being. Miss Rathbone 
preferred family allowances to derating. These, she 
said, would help to drain the slums of their excess of 
population. The tendency to get away from the flat- 
tate subsidy is significant, and we shall hear more of it. 
* * * * 
The Miners 
On Tuesday, in the House of Commons, Mr. W. Graham 
made an important statement on the coal-mining indus- 


try. In this case again a pledge has come home to 
roost. The Government have thought better of their 


policy of immediately repealing the Eight Hours Act. 
Not that we blame them for that. On the contrary, we 
think them entitled to credit for their discretion. There 


was a time when the Act might possibly have been repealed 
without mischievous results, but it is never possible 
to undo industrial legislation—even bad _ legislation— 
at a stroke. Time brings too many accretions of custom 
and business commitments for that to be possible. 
Accordingly Mr. Graham was very cautious. He said 
that legislation dealing with hours and other matters 
would be deferred until the autumn session. The Govern- 
ment wished to develop district marketing organizations 
and a central co-ordinating scheme. All colliery-owners 
would be required to conform to the rules of the district 
organizations. If these organizations were not formed 
voluntarily the Government would take the necessary 
action. Siiuilarly the central authority might be formed 
voluntarily, but, if not, compulsion would be applied. 
In any case, all voluntary schemes must be approved 
by the Government. In no circumstances would there 
be a general subsidy for the mines. The Executive 
of the Miners’ Federation has been sitting at Blackpool, 
but when we write has made no definite statement, 
* * * ** 

The Cotton Crisis 

Unless the employers and the trade unions in the 
cotton industry come to terms by the end of this week 
there will be a stoppage affecting 500,000 persons. 
Unhappily, the conference which searched for a basis of 
negotiation, on Friday, July 19th, was a complete 
failure. The employers refused to discuss anything 
but the proposed reduction of wages by 12} per cent., 
and the operatives would not be satisfied without an 
extension of the area of negotiations. At the eleventh 
hour there is a tendency among the operatives to yield a 
point rather than consent to the delays of a Govern- 
ment inquiry. 

* X* * * 

Squares and the Children 

At this time of the year we should like again to remind 
the Committees and others who control the Square 
gardens, and other enclosures, in London, that, though 
the privileged residents will probably be out of London 
and making very little use of the gardens, there will 
be many school children left with no playgrounds open 
to them. If the Committees could arrange with the 
Managers of the nearest schools for the children to be 
allowed to enter the gardens, under supervision, for 
certain hours in the week, they would be doing a great 


kindness. 
* * * % 


The ‘ Bremen’ 

The new German Atlantic liner ‘ Bremen’ has beaten 
the ‘ Mauretania’s’ “record” for the passage from 
Cherbourg to New York by 8 hours 17 minutes. Germany 
is rightly proud of the performance. It has often been 
said that the ‘ Mauretania ’ has never really been pressed, 
and that she could beat her own “ record,”’ but it does not 
follow either that she could beat the new “ record,” 
or that the owners would think it wise to press this gallant 
old ship to her limit. Meanwhile there are stories from 
the great shipbuilding countries—whether warranted 
or not we do not know—of schemes for building ships 
larger and faster than the ‘ Bremen.’ Perhaps, however, 
it is not useless or irrelevant to ask at this stage whether 
the fastest ship is the most comfortable. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 54 per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1003; on Wednesday week 100{%; a year ago, 102, 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85{; on 
Wednesday week 86}; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (3§ 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 75; on Wednesday week 75§; 
a year ago 78. 
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Imperial Fiscal Policy 


i position of Sir John Ferguson, the Unionist 

candidate at the Twickenham by-election, is 
a nice illustration of the confusion which is being imported 
day by day into the economics of the Empire. He 
adheres, so far as we understand him, to the latest scheme 
for a “Free Trade Empire” which is championed with 
riuch misdirected ability by Lord Beaverbrook. This 
scheme involves taxes on foreign food imported into 
this country. A moment’s thought shows that such taxes 
are indispensable to the scheme—without them no 
inducement could be given to the Dominions to remove 
the taxes which they impose at present on British manu- 
factured goods. Lord Beaverbrook assumes, however, 
that within a relatively short time the Empire would 
be able to supply Great Britain with such an abundance 
of food that there would be no longer any need to depend 
upon foreign sources. He argues ,that the price of food 
here would not be increased, and that it might actually 
be reduced. And the prize would be the glorious fulfil- 
ment of a great idea—a vast Imperial family exchanging 
goods within its borders without let or hindrance, an 
economic union protected against the whole world to 
its own advantage and in the end rivalling, and perhaps 
transcending, the marvellous prosperity of the United 
States. 

Now, many simple-minded persons cannot understand 
why the Central Office of the Unionist Party should 
be so stupid as to shut its eyes to this noble dream, 
and not only admonish Sir John Ferguson for supporting 
it, but deprive him of help by refusing to send speakers 
to Twickenham. But when they call the Central Office 
stupid it is evident that they have fallen into an extreme 
confusion. Perhaps the originators of the Free Trade 
Empire scheme are not sorry that there should be this 
confusion, as thus only may they hope to win many new 
disciples. We take it to be our duty to point out where 
the confusion lies. 

The Central Office has reproached Sir John Ferguson 
with disregarding Mr. Baldwin’s pledge that the Unionist 
Party would not put any taxes upon food. Sir John 
Ferguson and his friends reply that they are not violating 
the pledge ;_ that no one is more anxious for cheap food 
than they are, and that the proof of their sincerity is 
their loyalty to a scheme which, in their opinion, would 
probably bring down the price of food. It will be seen 
that this reply begs the whole question. It is no doubt 
perfectly sincere, but it is quite irrelevant to Mr. Baldwin's 
pledge. Mr. Baldwin did not say, ‘“ The Conservative 
Party will never increase the price of food,” for he knew 
very well that such a vague promise would be utterly 
unpractical. What he did say was “ The Conservative 
Party *—we quote from his Election Address—* is 
pledged not to impose any taxes on food.” As Sir John 
Ferguson proposes taxes on foreign food he obviously 
disregards that pledge. The Central Office has done well 
to call him to attention. If his doctrine were tolerated 
the result would be confusion in our political frame- 
work, for taxes upon foreign food would at once 
be interpreted as a plan for raising prices. The inter- 
pretation might turn out to be right or turn out to 
be wrong—personally we think that it would certainly 
be proved right—but while the matter was in suspense 
the Unionist Party would be made to suffer for it, and 
Mr. Baldwin, as a business-like man, has no intention of 
letting that happen. 

Lord Beaverbrook has explained that his scheme is 
not the same as Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s ‘ Tariff 
Reform.” Mr. Chamberlain proposed a tax on all food 


with rebates to the Dominions in return for preferential 
tariffs on British manufactures. The Empire Crusaders, 
as Lord Beaverbrook and his colleagues call themselves, 

vant to cut out such things as preferences and rebates, 
and have absolutely Free Trade within the Empire 
while shutting out the rest of the world. Foreign wheat, 
and meat would have to be firmly taxed, but the Crusaders 
say that they would not approve of such taxation until 
the Dominions agreed to admit British manufactures free 
of duty. Of all the calm assumptions made by the 
Crusaders this is perhaps the calmest. The Dominions 
notoriously regard duties on their imports—of which 
their imports from Great Britain are the larger part— 
as necessary for revenue purposes. Quite apart from 
this, they are convinced of the necessity of nursing their 
young industries by protecting them. Australia js 
particularly strong in her protectionist views, and only 
the other day the Minister for Trade and Customs said 
that an abandonment of the Protective duties would 
destroy Australian manufactures. 

In these circumstances the best that Great Britain 
can do by means of economic contrivances is to give the 
Dominions as many preferences as possible over their 
foreign competitors. We admit that we do not believe 
in the abstract in building up trade by means of prefer- 
ences, but so long as there are duties against foreigners, 
whether for revenue or for protective purposes, we look 
upon preferences to the Dominions as a distinct advantage 
because they bring us a little nearer to freedom of exchange, 
If there must be a high tariff wall to climb over, then it 
is undoubtedly a boon when Great Britain knocks a few 
bricks off the top to enable the Dominions to climb over 
more easily, or when the Dominions perform a similar 
service for Great Britain. According to figures which 
are mentioned in the Morning Post, New Zealand in 
1926 remitted duties on British goods to the amount of 
£3,294,500, which affected 81 per cent. of British exports 
to that country. In 1925 Canada remitted £2,470,000 
and Australia £7,800,000. Frequently the preferences 
are decisive in the placing of orders. But it would be 
quite another matter to help the Dominions by taxing 
foreign food imported into Great Britain. More than 
60 per cent. of our foodstuffs come from outside the 
Empire. Last year, as the Daily News says, six times 
as much meat was imported from the Argentine as from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

We, as Free Traders, naturally think that the more 
Free Trade there is within the Empire the better, but 
it must not be bought at the price of a crass, burdensome 
and provocative Protection against the rest of the world. 
If we were Protectionists we would bank, not on the scheme 
of the Empire Crusaders, but on some kind of Imperial 
merger by which each part of the Empire would protect 
only those goods which it produced most naturally and 
sasily, and would import freely from other parts of the 
Empire those goods which it did not itself produce 
naturally or easily. This would be the wise course of 
following the line of least resistance, as distinguished 
from the common Protectionist mania for following the 
line of most resistance. 

Unhappily, the Empire Crusaders seem to forget 
altogether the effect which their scheme would have 
on the rest of the world. It would make for constant 
friction, and vastly increase the difficulties of British 
foreign policy. If there were only one way of holding 


the Empire together, and that way was the scheme of 
the Crusaders, we should be tempted to say that it must 
be risked ; but, in fact, there are several ways of holding 
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the Empire together, and the Crusaders’ way is one of 
the worst. Empires of the past which have been tied 
together by artificial bonds have all disappeared. The 
cement of our Empire is sentiment. Sentiment would 


The Charing 


ULY 30th will be one of the most important 
¢? dates in the history of Londua, for then the 
decision must be taken whether the great scheme for 
transferring Charing Cross station to the south side of 
the river, and building a new road bridge across the 
river, is to be accepted or not. On that day not only 
will the agreement between the London County Council 
and the Southern Railway Company come before the 
Council for ratification, but the shareholders of the 
Company will also be asked to sanction it. 

No project of our day could have more effect upon 
the appearance and the amenities of London in the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross. The possibilities are 
enormous. The congestion of strect traffic will be 
relieved ; a very ugly bridge will be replaced (we may 
assume) by one not only dignified but appropriate to 
the exacting requirements of London traffic; and the 
huddled buildings on the south side of the river will 
yield (we may assume again) to an impressive new 
railway station, and to an embankment which will match 
the Victoria Embankment on the north side. Ever since 
it was suggested, many years ago, by Captain George 
Swinton, that Charing Cross station should be removed 
to the other side of the river, and that the railway bridge 
should be replaced by a road bridge, this solution of one 
of the most knotty of London’s problems has seemed 
to be the ideal. The difficulties, however, were immense. 
The solution was generally thought of as one of those 
things that are too good to be true. But at lasi the dream 
scems likely to become a reality. We await July 30th 
with some anxiety, though we can hardly believe that 
cither the London County Council or the shareholders 
of the Southern Railway Company will reject a plan 
which seems as nearly as is humanly possible to satisfy 
not only Londoners’ conceptions of what ought to be, 
but the legitimate interests of shareholders and_rate- 
payers. 

We contemplate with pleasure the disappearance 
of the present Charing Cross railway and foot bridge. 
We know all that is said with a certain defiant bravado 
by those who do not care to cherish any but an uncommon 
opinion, about the bridge having an austere beauty of 
utility, and having taught many lessons to Waterloo 
Bridge in the easing of navigation. We trust, however, 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw and a few others will be allowed 
to protest in vain. In his case at least that must be an 
experience to which he is comfortably inured. 

Three years ago, when the Royal Commission on 
Cross-River Traflie was appointed, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Lee of Fareham, the terms of reference 
emphasized the urgency of the matter. The Commission 
reported with unusual speed, but since then Londoners 
have had to exercise unusual patience. Still, if the 
removal of Charing Cross railway station—which was 
not, of course, proposed by the Lee Commission—is 
to be the reward of delay, we can say unreservedly that 
it has been worth while to wait. The Lee Commission 
wrote their Report on the assumption, valid at that 
time, that the railway company would not give up its 
site on the north bank. In the circumstances they 
undoubtedly made the best possible proposal, which 
was for a double-deck road and railway bridge in place 


hardly survive the strain of fiscal disputes. It may be 
said that sentiment is an intangible thing. Actually, 
it has already proved itself to be the strongest link that 
has ever been forged in the civilizations of men. 


Cross Bridge 


of the present single deck railway and foot bridge. 
Shortly after the publication of the Report, however, 
a Committee of Engineers was appointed to report on 
the Report. The engineers convinced the Minister of 
Transport that the needs of London would not really 


be met unless Charing Cross railway station was removed 


and the new bridge was constructed, not for trains, but 
for street traffic. 

The acceptance of this opinion disposed of all necessity 
for the double-deck bridge. The Minister agreed with 
the engineers that nothing would give London the 
necessary freedom for the future unless Charing Cross 
station was banished to the other side. A single deck 
bridge was seen to be more desirable than a double- 
decker, and it would also cost less. All this was promis- 
ing enough, but the Board of the Southern Railway 
Company refused to accept the site that was offered to 
them for a new station near Waterloo Junction. <A year 
ago the Minister of Transport suggested another site, 
between the railway viaduct and Waterloo Road, and 
this has been approved by the Board and recommended 
to the shareholders. 

Naturally the Board laid down a large number of con- 
ditions, as any responsible Board of Directors are bound 
to do, in the interests of their shareholders. The spirit 
in-which the L.C.C., which will promote the necessary 
Bill in Parliament, has met the Board, and, we must add, 
the spirit in which the Board have consented to every 
reasonable adaptation of their demands on the ground 
that the removal of the railway station is essential to 
the life of London, has done great credit to both parties. 
It has been arranged that the Company shall be fully 
compensated and indemnified. The L.C.C. will buy the 
freehold of the new site, and convey it to the Company 
cleared of all buildings, and ready for the building 
of the new station. The Company, for its part, 
promises, immediately on taking possession, to begin 
building. 

A very wise stipulation insisted on by the Council is 
that the new buildings must be in keeping with the 
architecture of the approach to the bridge. The Company 
also undertakes to erect no buildings between the northern 
end of the new station and the bridge, but to use that 
space as an embankment or promenade. While the new 
bridge is being built the Council will have to maintain 
a temporary bridge for road communication between 
Charing Cross and the new station. When the new station 
is finished the Company will hand over to the Council 
the greater part of the freehold of the present Charing 
Cross site. This site must be of very great value, and it 
should help the Council to set off some of its large expen- 
diture. 
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The Week in Parliament 


; Government has secured the third reading of 

the Development Bill, the Colonial Development 
Bill, and the Housing (Revision of Contributions) Bill. 
All three have had comparatively easy passages, for 
all are practically non-controversial. The debate on 
the second reading of the Development Bill last Friday 
was interesting as a foretaste of what the future may 
hold in store. Mr. Thomas made a sad hash of his 
speech. He appeared for the greater part of the time 
to be completely out of his depth, and the subject- 
matter of his observations was largely irrelevant to 
the issues involved. At intervals he plunged into rather 
wild personal attacks—upon Mr. Lloyd George, upon 
Mr. Churchill, upon parliamentary private secretaries— 
which did little to improve the impression he was making 
on the House, and when he sat down the atmosphere was 
somewhat strained. Mr. Lloyd George was patient but 
firm. He wished to know what Mr. Thomas really con- 
templated under Clause 2 of the Bill ; and he demanded 
that a sum should be stated, which must not be exceeded 
before the House reassembled. Mr. Snowden then retrieved 
the position of the Government with an able and concilia- 
tory speech, from whieh it appeared that so long as he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer nothing much would happen 
under Clause 2. He promised to lay down a limit, and 
the debate then cooled off into an academic discussion 
on credit policy conducted chiefly by Mr. Wardlaw-Milne, 
Mr. W. J. Brown and Mr. Oliver Stanley. 

When the committee stage was reached this week 
Mr. Thomas was observed to have recovered both his 
nerve and his temper. He gave an undertaking that 
there should be no commitment under clause 2 to any 
capital expenditure of more than £25,000,000 until 
November, which, after some doubt had been expressed 
by Sir Laming Worthington-Evans and Sir Hilton 
Young, was accepted by the Opposition. 


Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George then had an 
argument about the effect upon unemployment of a 
utilization of public credit. Mr. Churchill compared 
it to pumping water in and out of a sunken battleship 
in the hope of raising it to the surface. Mr. Lloyd 
George denounced this view as “ indefensible heresy,” 
Some conservative opinion inclines to the view that 
there is a fixed amount of credit available which 
can be transferred from place to place, but cannot 
be increased in volume without inflation, and is better 
left entirely in the hands of private enterprise. This 
is arrant nonsense. Credit can be expanded without 
inflation, provided it is accompanied pari passu by an 
equivalent increase in production, and in consuming 
power. The direction in which it is applied, the materia] 
results which flow from its use, and, above all, the 
velocity of circulation, are all material factors which 
have to be taken into consideration in devising a credit 
policy. Mr. Snowden has been pressed repeatedly 
but in vain to make a_ pronouncement on _ this 
question. 

Sir Oswald Mosley is to be congratulated upon his 
masterly handling of the Colonial Development Bill, 
which won for him approval in all quarters of the House 
(changed days these); and Mr. Greenwood and Miss 
Lawrence have commended adequately, if half-heartedly, 
their modest housing subsidy proposals to polite but 
somewhat sparse audiences. Meanwhile a series of first- 
class issues begins to accumulate. Mountainous waves 
are forming in the autumn mists that lie ahead —Coal, 
Cotton, Russia, Egypt, America, the Naval programme, 
Reparations, Rhineland, Unemployment  Insurance— 
and already the ship stirs uneasily. Can the Government 
ride through the storms which loom, or will two or three 
tremendous breakers combine to sweep them from the 
bridge ? WATCHMAN, 


The Individualism of the Independents 


anew settee there is a fairly free democratic form 

of government the independent form of religious 
expression is very predominant. It is found in England 
and America, latterly, too, in Russia, expressing itself 
in no uncertain way, principally in two denominations 
known as the Congregational and the Baptist, although 
there are many other lesser sects numerically which stand 
for the same system of religious experience and expression. 

The “ Independents” stand for individualism with very 
little modification. In their religious system the “ one ” 
is the beginning and the end, the subjective and objective. 
The system exists for him, for his well-being and better- 
ment. It insists that Jesus deals with men singly, that 
the gospel seeks faces and not masses, that it sets out to 
seek and set aright the one in his relationship with God 
and with his neighbour. 

It begins therefore with the “ conversion ” of the indi- 
vidual, his penitence, his pleading for merey, the pardon 
of his sins, his baptism, his sanctification. It insists on a 
personal experience of a great transaction with God at 
the outset, a transaction that cannot be made by proxy, 
by baptism, by creed, or by becoming a member of a 
Church. Indeed, before Independents receive anyone 
into Church membership, he must have experienced the 
grace of God in his heart. Nothing in the Church or that 
belongs to the Church helps him to God. He comes to 
the Church because he has come to God previously. The 
Church is a “ calling out ” of those who are already saved 
from the world, and the assembling of them together for 


: J 


spiritual exercise and edification. The Church receives 
the Christian into membership on his profession and 
confession. There is really no standard or authority 
of creed or personnel which tests him, apart from the 
Scripture standard. 

Thus at the outset the responsibility of decision and 
desire to follow the Master’s way is placed on the indi- 
vidual concerned and on no other. If there is any mistake 
it is his; if there is any error it is laid at his feet. It is 
his decision, and no one is responsible for it besides 
himself. 

This individual has rights and privileges. He also 
has responsibilities. The onus of decision being his, he 
has begun with a personal religion. He now claims 
the right of free access to God’s presence without the aid 
or help of any kind of intermediary, priest, liturgy or 
building or time. He acknowledges but one mediator, 
the man Christ Jesus. He uses but one language, the 
language in which he was born. He makes only one plea, 
that he is a sinner. He insists that there is a priesthood 
of all believers, and, being a believer, no one ean prevent 
him or help him pleading on behalf of himself and on 
behalf of whom he wishes. 

If this individual claims that he can speak to God, and 
does speak to Him through his prayers, there is nothing 
to stop him saying further that God can speak to him. 
Priesthood to him means both things, he speaking to God 
and God speaking to him. And God may speak to him 
in a hundred ways, such as through the Church, through 
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the experience of another believer, through the preaching 
of the Word and always through the Scriptures. When 
in any perplexity or difficulty it is the Scriptures to which 
he appeals. They are his final authority on every moral 
or spiritual problem. 

The Bible is his. It belongs to the people everywhere. 
He claims that the Bible should be given without inter- 
yretation or interpolation to all the people of the world. 
He interprets that Bible as he is led by the Spirit of God 
todo so. He sets himself no standards, no creeds and no 
commentaries. He claims the right of freedom of inter- 
pretation. He asks for the right of individual belief. 
When he thinks God’s will is revealed to him, he follows 
it, On this freedom of interpretation he builds. When 
he gets two or three Christians that interpret as he does, 
there is a possibility of the formation of a Church. That 
is how Independent Churches have come into being 
throughout the ages. 

But his freedom goes further than this. To him there 
can be no Church that has not equality of all the believers 
or members. He is equal to every other member, and 
every other member is equal to him. Every other 
Christian has the same right of priesthood, and inter- 
pretation. There is but one Lordship and that is the 
Lordship of Christ. No other authority is acknowledged 
or sought. As each member is independent of all others, 
so is each Church independent of all others, and will have 
no interference or suggestions of authority from any 
outside source. 

And this equality makes men snd women equal. Ina 
gathering of the members of a Church for business 
purposes (which is the final authority for that Church) 


The Aero 


N the days when I was a poor benighted observer in 
the Air Force, the contraption of stick and string 
from which I used to look at the Turks was no windier 
than a fast car, for its pace was only fifty miles an hour. 
When we met a bump, the trayload of little bombs be- 
tween my feet used to come adrift: and I had to snatch 
them up hurriedly and drop them out two or three ata 
time, hoping they wouldn’t catch in our bracing wires. 
We sat in the open, with the propellor behind us, and in 
moments of excitement various objects flew out of my hand 
into it 
bullet grazed the nape of my pilot’s-neck, a first field- 
dressing, which I was trying to wrap round the wound. 


a map, a leaf of a note-book, and once, when a 


And now fourteen years later, wandering round the 
Acronautical Exhibition at Olympia, I feel that those 
times are almost unbelievably remote. What should I 
do in that secret silver thing called an Interceptor, 
which reaches the height of Mount Everest in twenty 
minutes and flies five times as fast as I used to travel ? 
No casual bombs could get loose in it. If it drops such 
things at all, it does so with levers and telescopic bomb 
sights. Nothing could blow away, for everything, 
including the pilot, must be tautly belayed when one is 
travelling at five miles a minute. I should sit in that deep 
cockpit, belted and electrically-mittened and oxygen- 
masked—if I were worthy. But time has passed by me 
with a scream from his supercharged engines. These 
hew machines are brought to earth nearly twice as fast 
us my old “ Longhorn ” could fly through the air on full 
throttle. I belong to the first Maurice Farmans seen in 
Mesopotamia—pterodactyls of the Air Age. 

These breath-taking Battle Scouts are not for me. 
But I should be comfortable in that Vickers-Vimy troop- 
carrier, on the same stand. I like to think of its 


the men and- women have one vote each. Men and 
women can speak to any motion, move any amendment, 
pray, give a personal testimony or reproof. All have the 
same rights whatever their ages or sex. 

So that an Independent Church is a 
equals—a real democracy—in which all are priests, all 
have the right of interpretation, all have one vote each. 
They appoint a minister, but he is only one of themselves 
set apart for the exclusive duties of the Church. He has 
no more authority than any other. He presides at the 
meetings of the Church, but he kas only one vote and is 
no more than the equal of the others. 

The individual member of an Independent Church can 
“break bread ” or officiate at a communion service or 
even baptize, for these are not the privileges of a few ; 
they belong to the priesthood of all believers. 

When Oncken, one of the Baptist pioneers of Germany, 
visited the late Dr. John Clifford, he was asked by the 
latter how many Baptists there were in Germany. Oncken 
replied that there were five hundred. ‘‘ How many 
preachers and evangelists have you?” asked Clifford 
further. ‘‘ Five hundred,’ was the reply.‘ Every 
Baptist is a preacher and a missionary.” 

One might add that every Independent claims to be a 
priest, a preacher, a witnesser, a missionary, an evan- 
gelist. He can help others to God. Besides these rights, 
there are also responsibilities. He is expected to cul- 
tivate personal devotion by prayer, by the reading of the 
Scriptures, by assembling together with others, by 
constant testimony and witness for Christ and by his love 
for the brethren, 


fellowship of 
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three sisters who rescued six hundred people from Kabul 
last December. They hopped over from Baghdad—a 
jaunt of 2,500 miles—in order to engage in their life- 
saving operations. Scheherezade never told a stranger 
story than this adventure of eight-ton carpets carrying 
twenty people at a hundred miles an hour, through 
storm and ice, to the safety of Peshawar. 

Near-by, is the graceful Supermarine Napier S 5, in 
which Flight-Lieutenant Greig made the British speed 
record. When will it be surpassed? Very soon, for 
certain. I remember last year Sir Alliott Roe showed me 
a model of the triplane in which he was the first man to 
fly in England in 1908—followed by a boy on a bicycle 
carrying a fire-extinguisher. From that box kite to the 
thick-wing monoplanes he is now manufacturing under 
the Fokker patents is a giant stride in evolution. ‘‘ What 
will happen in the next twenty years?” I asked him. 
Sir Alliott would be surprised at nothing. He will not 
prophesy, but when I suggested that rocket planes might 
shoot up to altitudes of 40,000 feet and travel there at 
1,000 miles an hour, he said that such portents might well 
be seen in our skies. If we do not see them, our descen- 
dants will. 

What of the tiny Parnell Peto, which a submarine car- 
ries in its stomach, and spews out when required ? Who 
thought that would happen ten years ago? Who 
imagined the Desoutter sports coupé, complete with ash- 
trays, vanity case, and mirrors? Who would have 
predicted that Mr. Ford would be making three-engined 
twelve-seated aeroplanes at the rate of five a week? 
One hundred and fifty of these great machines are already 
in operation, and this one is going on a tour of Europe to 
capture new markets. 

Near the Ford, is the beautiful Blackburn Bluebird. 
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It only costs £700, and seats two people side by side in 
the cosiest cockpit imaginable, with a special heating 
arrangement from the exhaust. One could never be cold 
or lonely in a Bluebird. I should go on long and delight- 
ful journeys in a *bus like this. Ye., and if I were rich, I 
would charter one of the new Handley Page forty-seaters 
for a tour through the Isles of Greece; and I would 
cross the Atlantic in the twelve-engined Dornier Wal, 
whose model in aluminium is here ; and I would buy an 
Autogyro also. 

The Autogyro is really the most interesting of all the 
exhibits, for it embodies a new idea in aerodynamics, 
namely, the utilization of centrifugal foree. The body, 
engine and propellor of this machine are of the usual 
type, but its wings revolve and are also free to hinge 
upwards. If this happened in flight, the machine would, 
of course, fall like a stone. But it never does happen, 
and could not conceivably do so, owing to the existence 
of a law of nature as inexorable and as mysterious as 
gravity. Sefor de la Cierva, the inventor, has used 
centrifugal force to counteract the cosmic power of attrac- 
tion. The wheel, which Nature rarely uses in her designs, 
but in which man delights, is here employed in a new way. 
For landing, the Autogyro pilot merely shuts off his engine 
and settles down as if in a parachute : there is no landing 
speed at all, and the “ take-off” is only thirty yards, so 
that the machine can be flown into and out of any small 
field. I hope one day to have an opportunity of describing 
this invention fully, for it is likely to revolutionize our 
attitude towards the air. Everyone who is not blind or 
paralytic will be able to fly (if he can afford it) as soon as 
the Autogyro has proved itself. No one’s lawn will be 
immune from the mass-produced fool-proof “ flivver ” of the 
future. We may live to curse Senor de la Cierva, but at 
present I am inclined to bless him, for he has made the 
kind of thing I want, in my middle-age and in this weather, 
Let others frolic like tumbler pigeons and tempt high 
heaven with their loops and rolls : I should like to leave 
the roof of my house in London as soon and safely as 
possible —and reach a bathing beach. 

IF. Yrats-Brown, 


England in 1940 
Totp By Caprain Forrester, R.E. 
I.—The British Development Service 


EXPECTED, of course, that England would be 

different. Noone who has spent ten years in the 
British Development Service in the East could possibly 
do otherwise. But I was eager to understand the real 
nature of the change. 

Since 1931 I had been engaged for most of my time upon 
the great Hydro-Electric Works in India and had not 
much opportunity for newspapers and reviews. I had, 
however, picked up stray paragraphs here and there. 

So far as my own experience goes, the whole thing 
began with that extraordinary and far-sighted readjust- 
ment of the British Fighting Forces effected in 19380. 
In that year, you will remember, the Army, Navy and 
Air Force were merged into one organization and placed 
in the charge of a great civil engineer assisted by a Board 
of Experts with the title of Ministry of Development. 
The Minister himself, however, was the guiding genius 
of it all. Before 1 was moved from Singapore to Calcutta 
I had realized, even from reports in cold print, how his 
speeches in the House of Commons had swept away 
barriers that many would have thought to be impregnable. 
It was his creative enthusiasm that seemed so irresistible, 
though perhaps infectious is a more accurate description, 
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He didn’t override objections, he simply enlisted the 
objectors. Constructive ideas for World Development 
Service positively poured from him in a Vitalizing floog 
that stimulated everything it touched. 

In those days, as you know, there was a very strong ang 
persistent agitation for Disarmament, either by inter. 
national agreement or by example. The Minister of 
Development, however, approached the problem fron 
quite a different angle. Speaking in the House on the 
Service Estimates in the autumn of 1930 he said :— 


‘“'The demand for Disarmament, as an end in itself, not only asks 
a fine body of men to act as undertakers for their own funeral, it algo 
fails to reckon with the problem of War potential. A nation with 
vast mechanical and chemical equipment, unless it has other 
interests, can remain a standing menace to the Peace of the World, 
armed or disarmed. We have signed the Treaty of Paris renouncing 
War as an instrument of National policy. The true line of advaneg 
therefore is to develop the old War organizations to serve the new 
régime. Development is the objective, Disarmament at the proper 
time its quite insignificant corollary. The work of my Department 
is not to prevent War but ¢o cause peace.” 

How he redeemed this pledge is already evident. His 
-all to the former fighting services to help him to “ clean 
up the world ” as he put it, was something to be remem. 
bered. So, lik¢wise, was the mighty response of the 
services themselves. Time-honoured customs and preju- 
dices vanished before the enthusiasm of men who were 
keen to take their full share in the new form of active 
service. 

In seven short years those vast Indian irrigation and 
electrification schemes of his had so changed the con- 
ditions of che country that famines were left behind, 
while lis All Indian Marketing Board had so marshalled 
production and eliminated waste that the standard of 
living of the poorest classes had been more than trebled, 
In addition to this, his travelling health-services had 
effected remarkable reductions in the death rate, pars 
ticularly in the crowded cities. 

The British Development Service was manned very 
largely by the Royal Engineers. Within twelve months 
of its commencement there were’‘more men in the Engineer 
regiments than in all the rest of the Army put together, 
and month by month the other regiments were transferred 
to them by statutory order for service in a dozen spheres 
of action, ranging from the replanning and equipment of 
Kenya and the Federated Dependencies, to the building 
of railways, and irrigation works in Africa, 
Australia, and several of the Mandated territorics. 


canals 


The mechanical transport of the Army was easily 
adapted to the new requirements. The fast cruisers of the 
Navy, with their heavy gun barbettes dismounted, 
proved to be invaluable for the rapid transport of supplies 
-—for floating engineering shops, repair shops and_ small 
hospitals. The Air Force found its new réle in con- 
nexion with the remarkable health services to which 
I have just referred. Its work in the stamping cut ol 
cholera and plague already speaks for itself. I think 
there can be no doubt that the wonderful friendship 
and regard that exists to-day between the peoples of 
India and Great Britain is due far more to the work of 
the British Development Service than to the establish 
ment of Federal Self-Government on Dominion lines, 
which was the outstanding event of 1934. The two 
organizations were so skilfully co-ordinated, however, 
that it is difficult to differentiate. 

You remember, too, that famous Punch cartoon that 
was produced all over India on the occasion of the 
striking demonstration of affection given to the British 
Prime Minister—where the Shade of Gandhi is made to 
exclaim :— 


“Tndia’s Friendship Won! Well, you English do astonish 


Humanity.” 
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Yes—you may well imagine that I was eager to see 
this new England for myself. 
MALCOLM SPARKES. 


[This is the first of a series of three articles. The author 
originated the idea of the Building Trades Parliament in 
1918.—Ep. Spectator. | 


The Bog Stream 


T rose, we thought, in the blue hills on the horizon : 
I that irregular triangle of ethereal blue that held 
the eyes if one lifted them from the serious business of 
looking for rising trout. But though we followed the 
stream through the Bog for miles and miles, the river 
never seemed to grow smaller, the blue hills drew no 
closer. We talked half-heartedly of exploring the river 
to its source. But our days were few and rare; we 
found after a while the long, black flats where the great 
trout lay; and we were content to feast our eyes with 
the sight of the blue hills when the fish were not 
rising. We would explore in the winter, we said, or 
if we had a real holiday and could borrow a motor. 
If we had only an odd day the trout were too good 
to leave. 

it sounds unenterprising, even unthinkable to the hill- 
climber. But we were fishermen first, and the chance of 
one of those trout was too good to miss—they were any 
size and fought like tigers. The biggest of which there 
was authentic record (caught with the artificial fly— 
there were native records of bigger fish taken on a cross- 
line by the natural mayfly) was 6} Ib. I had landed onc 
of 43 lb for a friend, and one 44 Ib for myself. But, as 
sober and experienced fishermen, we were convinced that 
the fish which broke us in the thick weeds were larger 
than anything recorded—a conviction natural to fisher- 
men always, but justified on this river, we were sure, by 
what we had seen and felt. 

We never had the long holiday, or we had other uses 


for it, and the blue hills remain a mystery. But the 
bog stream is an imperishable memory; winding 


through the flat bog between its deep banks; pale 
amber where it hastened over the golden sand of the 
shallows ; rich porter in the deep flats; always, except 
late in the season when the impenetrable water weeds 
choked it, flowing with a steady rush of water. It must 
have been many miles to the blue hills, and there must 
have been many tributaries aiding to produce that 
steady, swift current in a flat land. Even in the stills, 
where the trout could cruise downstream as well as up- 
stream when the water was low, a shower or two of rain, 
while the weeds were down, would give an adequate 
“carry ” to the fly. 

Sometimes the stream ran wholly through heather— 
great bushes that were never burned and that straggled 
over the tops of the banks—a trap to the fly if one was 
not careful with the back-cast. 
we had fished there more often when the heather was in 
bloom! But by that time the weeds were like the Nile 
Sudd in our favourite reaches, and the fishing was useless. 
So, after mid-June, we usually went elsewhere. 

Sometimes it ran through soggy meadows of rank 
grass and rushes, with scrub and undergrowth of hazel 
and alder and a pollard willow or two. There were some 
opposite a small farm—the only one I remember on the 
river. And even there we never saw a human being, 
though the ducks—the large heavy yellowish ducks 
which one only sces in Ireland (and which are as much 
nuisance there as elsewhere in putting down a rising fish) 
—must have belonged to somebody. There was even 


How I wish, now, that . 


(though trees were almost unknown in our Bog) a small 
plantation of ragged, wind-swept trees, through which 
the Bog-stream loitered. And there I once had the luck 
which only comes to fishermen. I had marked a trout 
rise, and was waiting, crouched behind a thorn bush 
under the steep bank, for him to rise again. Suddenly, on 
a broken willow stump which jutted out from the far side 
twenty yards above me, there was a young otter. I did 
not see how he arrived there. As I watched, he dived 
noiselessly into the water, and I saw him come to the 
surface and swim out of sight up-stream. ‘ No trout for 
me,” I said to myself, and prepared to move on. But it 
was pleasant in the sun, and, as I lingered, there was my 
otter again on the willow stump. This time he preened 
and stretched and licked himself delicately like a cat 
before he dived, and away as before. So I waited, dead 
still, for more to happen. And again and again he came 
and dived—always that beautiful, effortless, noiseless 
dive—and came again. For fully half an hour I watched, 
till I could bear to be still no more, and moved and 
frightened him. He was not fishing, but just playing, 
rejoicing in the sun and water and_ his youth, like the 
young Greeks in Homer. Though I found no trout 
for a long way up-stream, I too rejoiced—that there 
were no otter-hounds on our stream: there 
were enough trout for us and for the otter too. I 
never saw him again, or any of his race, in our Bog- 
stream; though I waited patiently when I came to that 
thorn bush, and crept with added caution along the 
rough banks elsewhere, in the hope of another vision of 
such grace and beauty. But when I dream of the Bog, 
and the great yellow trout ; and see, powerless, the line 
pulled out and down into thick weeds, and hear the reel 
screeching as the fish rushes further and further down : 
then I remember, too, my otter playing in the dappled 
shade of the little wood of the Bog stream. 


Art 


St. GreorGr’s GALLERY.| 


bog 


{Francois Pomeon, &¢. 
Wueruer you happen to be in your first or second childhood, 
the delightful sculpture of Francois Pompon now being shown 
at the St. George’s Gallery should immediately appeal to you. 
This sculptor goes to the animal kingdom for his models. He 
must be a very keen observer as well as a lover of animals, 
and about his talent as a sculptor there cannot be two opinions. 
His method is to reduce his subject to its simplest form, and 
the vitality of his figures, most of them in motion, bears 
witness to his success. His material is, for the most part, 
metal, but he also employs marble and stone. The most 
characteristic and the most successful of his pieces is the 
large owl, Grand Duc, in stone. If one were to pick and 
choose, the polar bear, Ours, in white marble, and his Pigeon 
au Nid, in bronze, might have a preference. There are also 
exhibited some fifty-eight drawings by French and English 
sculptors ; Maillot, Bernard, Despian, Drivier, and Jean 
Poupelet representing the former; Eric Gill, Frank Dobson, 
and Henry Moore the latter. Poupelet’s two studies of cows, 
and Femme (69) a red crayon of a female nude, back view, are 
all striking. Two Figure Studies (both lent) by Maillot are as 
classically perfect as one would expect. Leon Drivier’s pic- 
torial groups are always well composed, and their bright 
patches of colour make a gay showing. From such a plethora 
of good things one can only pick out Mr. Gill's Nude (54), 
Despian’s Figure Study (26), and Bernard’s Maternité. It is 
an exhibition which certainly should not be missed. 


|MopirN Frencu Parnrines. Tue Leicester AND Lerevre 
, GALLERIES. | 

Two exhibitions of modern French paintings are now running, 
and both deserve a visit, The exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries is the larger of the two having over a hundred 
works, while there are only thirty-five at the Lefevre Gallery. 
The exhibition at the Leicester Galleries has been organized 
by a committee on which the names of the Presidents of both 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies appear, so that it 
seems to have an official status. The selectors have aimed 
at giving a broad representation of contemporary French 
Art, and the result is a lively and interesting collection. It 
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is a leap from R. Menard, whose La falaise looks a bit old- 
fashioned, to the curious architectural compositions of 
de Chirico. The whole show demonstrates very clearly the 
many-sidedness of modern art, and one cannot help wondering 
what will emerge eventually from such a variety of subjects 
and treatments. The drawings, of which there are twenty- 
eight, are attractive, particularly Picasso’s Femme Assise, 
Roussel’s Femme Couckée and Gliickmann’s Nu. La Sieste, by 
Orthon Friesz with its finely blended landscape and figures, 
is a pre-eminent work, Derain’s landscape Paysage du Midi 
is subdued and Asselin’s Femme Lisant is also in a quiet key, 
except for a bright spot of colour on the lips. There are 
also works by Matisse, Despian, and Utrillo. 

The fare offered at the Lefévre Gallery is more concentrated, 
for each of the eleven artists is a celebrity, and all the 
pictures have been carefully selected. In the circumstances 
criticism is hardly called for, Of the four Derains, the 
large Femme Nue Assise, the figure, perfect in form and sup- 
ported by a bit of blue drapery and a black cat, dominates 
the room. ‘There are a Danseuse and Jockeys by Dégas, two 
street scenes by Utrillo, an interior, a Jandseape, a still life— 
two peaches on a lovely blue plate—and a vase with a flower 
by Matisse, two small Renoirs and one small Seurat, and a 
fine Sisley full of bright tints of autumn. Dufresne, Redon, 
Lureat, and Modigliani make up the eleven. 

At the same gallery thirty new drawings by Mr. Ian Strang 
are being shown. The subjects range from Oxford Street 
to Granada via Sussex, Evesham, Avignon, and Toledo. 
Mr. Strang is a virtuoso of the pencil and all his drawings 
have a pleasantly soft and decided touch. His compositions 
are seen with the eye of an etcher, and they leave one mar- 
velling at the detail he works in so clearly and with such 
case. A Corner of the Alhambra, Shepherd Market, The 
Back Garden, and Childs Wickham deserve special mention, 


‘ 


but all are delightful. G. G. 


The Theatre 


[“ Brrrer Sweet.” By Norer Cowarp. Ar His MaJesty’s. 
* Beauty.” By Micnarn Morion. From THE FRENCH OF 
JACQUES DrvAL, AT THE STRAND THEATRE. | 


Usvua.iy, the programme of a comic opera, an operetta, a 
revue, or a musical drama recites the names of about a dozen 
contributors to the blended whole. And usually the whole 
is of a total effect or quality to make you wonder why so 
many cooks were required to muddle so unappetizing a dish. 

Here is Mr. Noel Coward once more doing it all himself— 
all except the scenes and dresses and a dance! Amazing 
man! And let it be noted that he does all these things—— 
plot, songs, dialogue, music—far better than most of those 
who specialize in multitudinous collaboratjon. ‘The Greek 
proverb‘ He knew many things and knew them ail badly ” 
—must not be quoted against Mr. Coward. After enjoying 
nearly all Bitter Swect, | dream that here is the man who 
might recreate for us the half-fergotten art of English 
romantic light-opera. 

It is really to that semi-literary kind that he goes back, 
though he indulges in isolated bits of Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
satire. As a whole, Bitter Sweet belongs to the tradition of 
the Burgoynes and Holerofts of the Eighteenth Century. 
It recounts a sweet story, interspersed with songs and dance. 
It carries a survey of manners. It contrasts ‘ periods.” 
Again, it makes full use of that strangely moving appeal to 
the not-too-far-away past which is also and always one of 
the chief * turns ” of the revue-writer. 

Into the Nineteenth Century of Leech (almost), of 
Du Maurier (certainly), of Beardsley (a little) we contentedly 
sink, as the aged, but still beautiful, Lady Shayne reviews 
her life for the instruction of a gang of Bright Young People 
of to-day. She eloped long ago with her * intense’? young 
music-master. In Vienna they lived for a while on their 
talents, until he got killed in a duel. She, a great singer, 
survived to marry an old English adorer of the best class. 
And the Bright Young Girl of to-day, passionately pawed by 
the leader of a jazz band—could she do all that ? Of course 


she couldn't, and we hope she won't. For one romance 
proves nothing. 
I thought Miss Peggy Wood charming in the later 


*seventies of the tale; less successful as the white-haired 
Lady Shayne. Mr. George Metaxa is a beautifully Trollopian 
music-master. Of the Viennese “ladies of the town ”’— 
treated with excellent humour—Miss Norah Howard stands out 
in perfection. And though it’s really an easier part, Miss Ivy 
St. Helier makes a huge success in her impish creation of a 
cabaret “ eccentric.” In sum, Bitter Sweet is another triumph 


for Mr. Cochran and Mr. Coward. 

One imagines that in France, M. Deval’s little comedy must 
have been produced and played as a comedy ; even as a farce. 
There are traces of that treatment—a farcical French valet, 
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a match-making matron, all graceful sentimentality ; one , 
twothickly bearded middle-aged men whoshrug their shoulder, 
and wag their hands. But amongst these too familiar T0- 
tesques are inserted the real figures of a hopelessly ugly and 
awkward recluse (an astronomer), and of the exquisite, jp. 
flaming mondaine, Estelle Dupare—the allumeuse who tum, 
her attention upon him for a moment, tortures his thwarte 
desires, and, at last, in fear of his rival, a professional seduce, 
decides (I gather) to marry him, which will mean a lifetizne of 
misery for him. Mr. Charles Laughton plays the ungainly 
astronomer with such sincerity that he makes a large part gf 
the audience weep, while the other part is guffawing and cack. 
ling and irritating. Some can see nothing comic in a fy 
man, of intense sensibilities. One doesn’t know whether to 
blame the author, the adaptor, the producer, the farcieaj 
actors, or the tragic power of Mr. Laughton for the consequent 
uneasiness and misunderstanding. 
RICHARD JENNINGS, 


The Cinema 


[ Tue Triat or Mary Ducan.” AT THE EMPIRE Trearny, 
—— Tue CABINET OF Docror CALicAR.” AT THE Avenyp 
PAviLion.] 


EveEN on these hot evenings, it is not surprising that the 
new palatial cinema, the Empire, should draw good houses, 
for The Trial of Mary Dugan, a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer talking 
picture, is a gripping entertainment. I did not see the play 
of the same name, and so cannot make any comparison 
between the theatre version and the film version, and I an 
not sure that the comparison would be very helpful, for this 
talking picture is pure theatre, and cannot be criticized as 
a moving picture. A large number of the ‘*‘ shots”’ are of the 
entire court ; a large number are of the District Attorney, 
the defendant, the witness, and the prisoner together. The 
technique of the talkie has advanced so much that perpetual 
close-ups are no longer necessary. Occasionally only the 
witness or the questioner is shown when it would have been 
interesting to see both, and even to see the effect of the 
evidence on the leading characters in the court ;_ but, on the 
whole, the camera has done its work very skilfully. There 
is no stunt” film-craft in this talkie. The theatre version has 
not been elaborated to make the fullest use of the possibilities 
of the motion picture medium. The story is told as it would 
be in the play; thoughts are left to the actor to express, 
not suggested by “shots.” Except occasionally, when the 
behaviour seemed to lack even that dignity which one has 
been led to associate with an American court of Jaw, the 
illusion of reality was admirably created. 

The success of The Trial of Mary Dugan, as a talking 
picture, depends in the first place on whether one can hear 
what is said. In some talking pictures it takes a few minutes 
to adjust one’s ears to the reproduced human voice, but it 
is not so in this film. Whether the voice comes from a character 
seen on the screen or whether the speaker is ‘ off-stage” 
it is extraordinarily easy to hear. In the second place, its 
success depends on whether what is said is worth hearing, 
and the reputation of the play gives ample assurance of this. 
The story is excellent—bafliling, exciting and moving from 
the beginning to the end. In the third place, the success 
of the story depends on the acting of it. From the first 
moment when we hear Norma Shearer’s (Mary Dugan) 
pathetic, broken lament as she sits by the body of her dead 
lover, to her slow and hesitating realization of the meaning 
of her sentence, her performance is dignified, beautiful, and 


natural. She is a lovely person, and her voice is sometimes 
haunting. Of the minor characters, all of which were well 


played, two of the witnesses, Dagmar Lorne and Marie Ducrot, 
were particularly good. Dagmar Lorne (Lilyan Tashman), 
an actress, gave her evidence so wittily and with such éclat 
that even the prisoner was forced to smile ;_ the French maid, 
Marie (Adrienne d’Ambricourt), was deliciously French and 
competent. The defendant, Jimmy Dugan (Raymond 
Hackett), was charming to look at, but his voice was not very 
sympathetic. 

The theme of The Trial of Mary Dugan is eminently suit- 
able for production as a talking picture, and we can thoroughly 
recommend it. It will help to reconcile the many silent film 
‘** fans * to the known or unknown terrors of the talkie. 

The revival of the German silent film, The Cabinet of Doctor 
Caligari, at the Avenue Pavilion—that faithful home of the 
silent film—also drawing large audiences. It was the first 
conscious experiment made to use the film as an artistic 
medium, and it formed a landmark in the history of the 
cinema. The story is depicted as told by a lunatic to another 
lunatic in an asylum. Not only the plot but the setting is 
the conception of a distorted mind. It is absurd, fantastic, 
pathetic and terrible. Although we have now advanced 
enormously in technique and photography, The Cabinct of 
Doctor Caligari does not appear old-fashioned and laughable, 
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for it is a work of art which, in originality of design, will 
survive the ravages of time for many years. The Avenue 
Pavilion is to be congratulated on its courageous stand against 
the onslaught of the talkie. 

CELIA SiMPSON. 


Correspondence 


A L&eTrer FROM BERMUDA. 
[Zo the Editor of the Seecrator.] 


sir,_We, like England, have been enduringa drought through- 
out the winter which only our visitors, seeking sunshine and 
open air, have enjoyed without any regrets or apprehensions. 
And indeed this winter season has been more crowded than 
ever and it would seem that only our nineteen square miles 
of area will put a limit to our expansion in hotels and, for an 
American, the all-necessary golf links adjoining. In speaking 
of the ever increasing numbers of Americans who visit or 
winter in Bermuda, one must lament again the exceedingly 
few English people who visit this British Colony. Boat after 
boat, full of ** representative * (as our American friends ex- 
press it) English people, has touched at Bermuda this winter, 
but no passengers have come ashore; they all go on down 
into the West Indies, a proceeding which puzzles us Ber- 
mudians who also know the West Indies. I mention this 
regret, not to give Bermuda a free advertisement, but because 
our islands afford so good a ground for British and American 
to meet and appreciate one another's point of view. If ever 
the E.S.U. build a common central building, it should be 
situated in Bermuda, which is the Belgium between the New 
World and the Old. 

We, like the Mother Country, have just gone through a 
General Election ; not that it is a matter of great importance, 
because our “* House” (the oldest Colonial Parliament) has 
no “Right” and no ‘“ Left’? and party politics are non- 
existent. A member is elected for what he is and not what he 
says he thinks. A fine speaker or a man of much learning has 
no advantage over a good husband and successful business 
man. The new House, therefore, is no more Conservative or 
Radical than the House of fifty years ago. Ours, as Mr. Bot- 
tomley would describe it, is essentially a Business Government, 
though it stinted no money recently in the cause of Education, 
when the Bermuda Rhodes Scholarship was in danger of being 
compulsorily shared with other Colonies. This danger was 
successfully averted and local indignation against certain 
highly placed persons in Whitehall cooled off at once. 


In spite of the inconvenience to residents, Bermuda remains 
motorless, though not quite so motorless as it was. By 
special legislative acts there are now one motor fire engine, 
some motor road-watering carts and a few lorries used to 
facilitate road repairs. A railway, financed in England, to 
relieve our traffic problem, has been begun, but the ‘* pro- 
motorites *’ and local wiseacres say it will never be finished. 
The arguments which were used against George Stephenson 
over 100 years ago have come to life again here and flourish 
astonishingly. Kngland sent us no tennis players this year, 
and the Americans wiped the board in the men’s and mixed 
events; but a lonely English lady and some local players 
kept our end up in the women’s events. In golf our Open 
was won by an American, now better known at Muirfield, 
and our Amateur (won a few years ago by the winner-to-be 
that year of the British Amateur) was wrested from our persis- 
tent opponents by a Cambridge golf blue of a few years ago. 
Perhaps next winter the professionals and amateurs to defend 
England at golf in America will meet here their future oppon- 
ents in less serious battles by way of preparation. The Ameri- 
cans, too, won the one-design yacht races, and alas! for 
the first time, also claimed the winning * skipper” in indi- 
vidual scores. Year by year as they become longer established, 
these international rivalries are more keenly fought out and 
more joyously commented upon in the junkettings which 
follow and, as Bermudians, we increasingly regret that we do 
Po a more English relations to introduce to our American 
riends. 


And one other word on a subject which should loom large 
on the British horizon. Since Lindbergh, Bermuda has been 
flooded with American aircraft company promoters. One 
has told us how we are the proper fuelling station for trans- 
atlantic flight and how an aeroplane need never lose sight 
of “Jand*” between Bermuda and America if a beacon light 
were put on one of our hills and a second on the Delaware 
Breakwater. Another wants to keep a wireless equipped ship 
in the Gulf Stream half- yay between us and New York and 
run a seven-hour journey ferry. So far, the local Legislature 
has been content to wait on the Colonial Office and Imperial 

'irways, but the more impatient are not lacking and grow in 
humbers with each new air “ record.’”’—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your Bermupa CorRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THE SpecTATOR, Jury 257TH. 1829. 
THE ALLOWANCE TO PAUPERS. 


At the Berkshire Sessions, held at Abingdon last Tuesday, before 
a full bench of Magistrates, a long discussion took place upon the 
propriety of making some alteration in the ailowance to paupers 
in the county of Berks. Mr. Talfourd stated, that Mr. Walter, 
a magistrate of the county, had visited the poor-house of the 
parish of Swallowfield, as he was empowered to do by Act of 
Parliament, and found that the food of the inmates was only 
1} lb. of bread per day; a quarter of a pint of oatmeal every 
other day; half a pound of meat, and one pound of potatoes, 
three times per week, made into soup; a quarter of a gallon of 
potatoes for Sunday dinner, and to the amount of 3d. in meat. 
Mr. Talfourd contended that some alteration ought to be made 
by the overseers ; and evidence having been offered on the subject, 
a division took place upon the question, whether it was necessary 
to make any order upon the statement of Mr. Walter; which 
was decided in the negative. 

Tue Late Emprror or Russia. 

Alexander delighted in the society of learned men: he was 
not himself a man of letters, but he was desirous of instruction, 
and also that they should speak well of him. He was extremely 
fond of travelling; and nothing pleased him so much as running 
from one end of his vast empire to the other, which, instead of 
fatiguing him, had quite the contrary efiect, and seemed to 
dissipate a douloureux souvenir which always haunted him. . . . He 
never placed unlimited confidence in any of his Ministers, but he 
never refused them an audience: he listened most patiently to 
all they had to say; and his answers, which were always clear 
and precise, were sufficient to convince them that he perfectly 
understood the subject. Every project submitted to Alexander, 
which might probably contribute to the prosperity and welfare of 
his empire, was minutely examined by him, and never rejected 
till he was perfectly satisfied that it was either useless or imprac- 
ticable. He has been accused of sleeping much of his time away ; 
but he always rose at six in the morning, and gencrally went to 
bed at midnight, and often at two in the morning. A bench, or 
a chair, often supplied the place of a bed in his travels. And 
there is one thing, which should be most particularly noticed, that 
he never omitted saying his prayers, night and morning, whether 
at peace or in war, whether in good or bad fortune. aves 
He was anxious to please everybody, to accomplish which he 
entertained most expensively. He carried his politeness to such 
an extent, that at Aix-la-Chapelle, he the same day dressed himself 
in Prussian uniform when he paid a visit to the King of Prussia, 
in Austrian uniform to pay his respects to the Emperor of Austria, 
and lastly in English uniform when he received the English 
Ambassador at dinner. 

Tue Late Musicat Season. 

1. The King’s Theatre.—We have no recollection of so barren a 
season quoad music, as the present. Only two new operas have 
been produced, and both have been miserable failures: while the 
orchestra, in point of talent, has ranked below that of either of 
the Winter Theatres. Mozart has been nearly laid on the shelf, 
and we have been indebted to the good taste of individual singers 
for the production of the Don Giovanni and the Figaro. Perhaps 
the managers were unwilling to expose the poverty and inefficiency 
of their orchestra. Mozart is no favourite with the French players, 
who have supplied the places of our Lindleys, Nicholsons, and 
Willmans. We have borne our willing testimony to the excellence 
of individual singers ; but, the reply to our question ‘* What has 
been done for the advancement of the art ?”’ must be—nothing. 

2. The Winter Theatres.—As to music, the retrospect here is as 
dreary and desolate as at the Italian Opera-house. Not a single 
English opera has been produced, nor a single revival attempted. 
Even of importations we have but two—The Maid of Judah and 
Masaniello : the former a gathering of a few scraps from Rossini, 
and depending solely on Miss Paton for its success; the latter a 
meagre dish from France, flavoured only by the point and power 
of Braham’s singing. 


Poetry 


Lanes 


Tue lanes I love are winding lanes 
Threading the countryside like veins 
Whose dancing youthful sap can run 
Down quickening hedges in the sun, 

Or like the whorls within a shell, 

Or pleasures unforgettable 

When music threads a twisting lane 

To the core of joy and back again ; 


They seem Earth’s brain which convolutes 
In windings where we sense her thoughts, 
The songs of Pan, the songs that most 
Elude us—nearly caught, then lost ; 
Such songs as now I chase and miss 
In such a fresh green lane as this. 
CAMILLA DOYLE. 
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American Notes of the 
(By Cable) 


nexion with it this week an interesting example of charae 
teristic American private philanthropy has been much 


Economy. 

While Congressmen are enjoying their summer vacation, 
except the Senate Finance Committee, which is busy with 
tariff revision, President Hoover remains hard at work in 
Washington. Just now he is occupied with plans aiming at 
greater efficiency and economy in the Government. The 
Farm Board, with its $500,000,000 appropriation, the appoint- 
ment of a number of commissions, notably that dealing with 
law enforcement, together with other constructive policies, 
naturally tend to increase the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment. President Hoover, however, is also committed to 
economy and to a budget within the bounds that his pre- 
decessor fixed. A reduction of taxation is also aimed at. 
Manifestly if all these objects are to be attained there must be, 
in addition to the normal increase in revenue, substantial 
savings somewhere in Federal expenditure. President Hoover 
is therefore concentrating upon the reorganization and co- 
ordination of the Federal Departments and Bureaux. Here, 
as in his predilection for fact-finding commissions and advisory 
committees of experts, he is extending as President just those 
methods of the engineer which made his term as Secretary of 


Commerce noteworthy. 
* * * * 


INFLUENCE OF MINoriry ORGANIZATIONS. 

Minority group organizations, which are directed towards 
special ends and equipped with a highly developed technique 
for influencing legislation, and have come to play an increasing 
part in American polities, are just now the subject of intensive 
criticism. A number of Congressmen are seeking means to 
control lobbying activities. In a comprchensive study, Dr. 
Edward Logan, of Pennsylvania University, finds that an 
individual to-day must take his place in one or another of 
the lobbying organizations if he is to have effective political 
representation at all. Nevertheless, Dr. Logan considers 
that lobbies have their legitimate and valuable uses, in 
bringing into the open matters which otherwise might pass 
without public notice. A warning, however, comes from the 
pen of Ex-President Coolidge, who notes the growing 
“ timidity * of Congress in the face of lobbyists, resulting in 
the passage of much legislation which * if not entirely bad ” 
is at least “ excessively expensive.” Indeed, were it not 
for the rules of the House and the veto of the President, 
Mr. Coolidge considers that lobbyists would within two years 
doubie the cost of government. Undoubtedly the growth of 
lobbies, cutting across the party system, is creating new 
problems in democratic government. 

* * %* * 
RATIONALIZATION. 

The rapid and widespread extension of industrial and 
financial consolidations, which has been a marked feature 
of economic development in the United States this year, is 
attracting greater attention, both from legislators and from 
the public. The chief question which arises is whether 
consolidations violate the Anti-Trust Laws, or escape other 
existing machinery for their public regulation. A number 
of investigations have been begun or are proposed with the 
object of ascertaining facts and gauging their significance. 
In New York a Commission, created by the State Legislature, 
has made investigations this week into the operation of the 
Public Service Law in relation to the public utility of industry. 
Advantage is being taken by one member of the Senate Finance 
Committee to elicit at the present tariff-hearings information 
as to the origin, purpose, and effect of several recent mergers, 
preliminary to a thoroughgoing Federal Inquiry, which a 
number of Senators are demanding. The fact is, to-day 
there is nothing resembling the public hostility to large 
industrial or business combinations, which thirty or forty 
years ago provoked the passage of the Anti-Trust Laws. 
Therefore, any revision of the regulating laws must, 
undoubtedly, be constructively tempered by recognition of 
the economies and other public benefits resulting from large- 
scale business operations. 

* * * * 


Oip AGE PENSIONS. 
A movement is growing up for the extension of old age 
pension schemes throughout the United States, and in con- 





Week 


discussed. Unlike England the United States has no nationg] 
scheme, and the present movement is directed to the adoption 
of local schemes by the various state legislatures rather than 
by the Federal Government. Ten States have now passe 
legislation for this purpose ; four States, California, Minnesota 
Utah, and Wyoming, are doing so this year. One of the 
remaining thirty-eight States, which have no provisions of 
the sort, is Delaware, and there a leading industrialist hag 
come forward with an offer to pay, out of his own pocket, 
pensions to “all the aged deserving poor,” in the entire 
State. While on the one hand the offer is widely welcomed, 
its acceptance is also strenuously objected to by a number 
of citizens on the ground that to allow a large part of the 
electorate to be under so vital an obligation to one individual 
is to court obvious political dangers. Delaware is the smallest 
State in the Union except one, and cast only 104,345 votes 
in the last Presidential Election. 
* * * * 

AVIATION. 

The remarkable growth which aviation has made in the 
United States in 1928 has been continued through the first 
six months of 1929. The total mileage of 8,000,000, flown 
by air transport operators during the first half year, is com 
pared with 10,500,000 for the entire twelve months of 1928, 
The length of the airway network to-day is approximately 
30,000 miles as against 16,667 at the end of 1928. Forty 
thousand passengers, and 3,400,000 pounds of mail were 
carried during the first half year, compared with 35,000 
passengers and 4,061,000 pounds for the whole of 1928, 
Since 1927 the number of licensed pilots has doubled, and 
there are now 575 aviation schools as against 475 at the end 
of last year. Exports of aircraft engines and parts tripled 
in the first five months of this year, and the total of American 
aircraft production in 1929 is expected to be double that of 
1928. The Secretary of Commerce rightly describes the 
development of aviation as one of the “ outstanding achieve: 
ments” of American industry in recent years 

* * * * 
REDEMPTION OF LinpeRTY Bonps. 

The Treasury Department has redeemed many hundred 
million dollars of Liberty Bonds issued to carry on the War. 
These redemptions have been widely advertised, but in spite 
of that fact some $40,000,000 worth remain outstanding, 
It is evident that a large number of those who invested their 
money in Liberty Bonds during the War did so without any 
knowledge of what they were doing. Some patriotic citizens 
viewed their Liberty Bonds as gifts to the Government 
rather than as investments. 
one investor, noticing the first coupon date on his Liberty 


Bond, sent a cheque to the Government on that date for the | 


amount of the interest. 
* * * * 
ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP, 

Britons, now resident in the United States, and Americans 
who served side by side with them in the British forces 
during the Great War, have formed an organization to 
promote Anglo-American friendship and world peace. The 
movement originates with the British War Veterans of 
America, an organization of which the Prince of Wales is 
patron, and, among others, General John J. Pershing, and 
Sir Arthur W. G. Currie, Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Forces in the War, are vice-presidents. Starting 
in Philadelphia, the new movement has already secured 
influential support from representatives of Congress, the 
United States judiciary, the churches, the Services and 
business. It is estimated that there are in the United 
States some 150,000 men who served under the British 
colours during the War. The new organization seems to be 
admirably equipped to promote its excellent purpose. The 
movement is doubly welcome because, since the War, we 
have heard so much here about the alleged bellicosity of 
ex-Service men. No rejoinder could be more effective thaa 
the practical one which the new organization now provides. 

New York, Wednesday, July 24th. Ivy LEE. 
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The League of Nations 


New Measures Against The Drug Evil 


Tur Opium Central Board at its recent meeting at Geneva 
got its constitution settled and framed plans for its immediate 
action. That deliberately crude announcement will convey 
little or nothing except to close students of the problem of 
the traflic in narcotics. Yet it represents the beginning of 
a new phase in the perpetual warfare waged under the aegis 
of the League of Nations against this particular scourge. 
Diverse as the activities of the League of Nations are, each 
of them illustrates in its own field a uniform method of 
approach to the problem concerned. The League organizes 
internationally. Governments act in accordance nationally. 
The action is by free agreement, and the League’s part is to 
think out the most effective method, not to impose it. So 
it is in the case of the opium traffic. 

In this field more than most it is only by the loyal and 
resolute co-operation of individual Governments that reforms 
on the necessity of which everyone is agreed in theory 
can be achieved. And that co-operation is, frankly, not yet 
forthcoming to the degree that it should be in the case of the 
traflic in nareoties. 

Tur Record Up To Date. 

Since we are beginning a new chapter in the 
conflict not much need be said about the old chapters. 
But something, at any rate, must be. Until the League of 
Nations came into existence international action, or rather 
common national action, in restriction of the traffic was based 
on the Hague Convention of 1912, which aimed at the control 
of the distribution of the raw opium and also provided for 
a rigorous restriction of the trade in prepared opium, the 
products of which were to be confined to strictly medical 
and legitimate purposes. The Convention had however 
obtained comparatively few ratifications by 1914, and then, 
of course, the War cut across this as it cut across every 
beneficial reform measure. 

After the Peace the initiative in the matter of drug control 
passed to the new-formed League of Nations, Article XXIII 
of the Covenant giving the League “general supervision over 
the execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in 
opium and other dangerous drugs.” The advantage of that, 
as in so many similar cases, was that it meant that the situa- 
tion was kept under continuous survey by the permanent 
officials of an international institution capable both of 
originating new measures and of exercising some degree, at 
any rate, of pressure on countries dilatory in the execution 
of their obligations. Governments are not fond of being 
arraigned in public, even when the criticisms which they 
merit are veiled by the conventions of diplomatic courtesy. 

Even so the League has found itself faced with almost 
insuperable difficulties in this matter of the drug traffic. 
Countries where the evil is most rife and from which it can 
spread most rapidly to adjacent countries are either, like 
Turkey, not members of the League at all or, like China, 
plunged in an administrative chaos which rules out any 
effective restriction altogether. Smuggling of opium deri- 
vatives, moreover, is extraordinarily lucrative and at the 
same time extraordinarily difficult to detect, since consign- 
ments of morphine, heroin or cocaine equal to hundreds or 
thousands of doses are so inconsiderable in volume as to make 
their concealment a matter of singular simplicity. However 
Vigilant Customs officials may be, they can never hope to 
trap more than a fraction of the consignments of drugs 
smugeled across frontiers. 

But there are other points than frontiers at which restriction 
can be applied and the League’s aim has been to apply it all 
along the line. Growth of the poppy itself must be limited. 
If that could be done effectively in China and Turkey and 
Persia, as it has been done effectively in India, the problem 
would be well on the way to solution. But these countries 
only produce raw opium, not the finished drug, which con- 
stitutes the real evil in the Western world. In regard to that, 
the main point is to check the illicit traffic. The League has, 
in fact, succeeded in giving reality to what is known as the 
Export and Import Certificate system, providing that the 


import and export of narcotics shall be carried on only 
under licence, and that no Government shall grant a licence for 
export except in exchange for a certificate from the importing 
country guaranteeing that the supplies in question are 
needed for strictly medical and scientific purposes. 

Some DIFFIcuLtirs. 

This system has worked well in cases where Governments 
are conscientious, as that of Great Britain habitually is. 
What can happen when a certain laxity prevails is demon- 
strated by various seizures reported from time to time to 
the League. One of the most notable came to light in Holland 
last year, when a house known as the Naarden firm was 
discovered, as the result of investigations by the Dutch police, 
to have exported,during 1927 and the first half of 1928, 932 
kilogrammes of morphine, 3,015 kilogrammes of heroin and 
60 kilogrammes of cocaine. These went to China, Japan, 
Turkey, and Austria, and further small consignments reached 
other countries. What this means may be gauged by the 
fact that the heroin exported by this single Dutch firm 
to four countries is equal to over twenty times the annual 
legitimate needs of Great Britain. 

It was to meet this kind of difficulty that a new Convention 
on the traffic in drugs was framed by the League in 1925. 
It took more than three years to come into operation, for 
lack of the necessary ratifications, and it is only now that 
the Central Board created by it is beginning its work. The 
function of the Central Board will be to endeavour to trace 
illicit transactions by means of statistics. Here, again, 
much will depend on the good faith of Governments. If 
that is forthcoming, a new weapon of considerable value 
should be placed in the hands of the League. The intention 
is that Governments shall supply to the Central Board 
regularly an estimate of their annual needs in the matter 
of narcotics for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes. 
In some cases, no doubt, the estimates will appear excessive 
and will be made the subject of reasoned discussion between 
the Board and the Government. In addition, there will 
be forwarded to the Board actual statistics of imports and 
exports and manufactures of drugs quarter by quarter. 
Comparison of the figures thus obtained will show pretty 
clearly if any country is securing substantially larger supplies 
of narcotics than its own estimates have shown it to need. 
In such a case contact will be established between the Board 
and the Government concerned, and the matter will, if 
necessary, be brought before the League Council. 


VISIBLE PROGRESS. 

Not as many nations as could be desired have yet ratified 
the Convention by which the Board was created and, of course, 
only those which have ratified are pledged to co-operate 
with it, but the tendency is for the number of ratifications 
to increase steadily and international publie opinion will 
exert a silent pressure on Governments that are so far hanging 
back. The Board, so far, is only completing its own organiza- 
tion and has not yet begun to receive statistics from Govern- 
ments. It is composed of capable men, none of them 
representing Governments, but all chosen by the League 
Council for their individual knowledge and character. The 
experiment which they are responsible for directing will be 
watched with anxious interest by all who have ever concerned 
themselves with the problem of narcotics. 

The question of opium-smoking stands apart from the 
question of the manufactured drug. Smoking is confined 
to the Far East and measures against it are largely paralysed 
so long as opium from China is flooding adjacent countries. 
On the initiative of the British Government, which is sub- 
scribing generously to the cost, a Commission is about 
to visit the countries most concerned to discover how far 
the restrictive measures at present in force are effective and 
what could, or should, be done to strengthen them. When 
it has reported, a conference of the opium-smoking countries 


will be called. 
Ii. Witson Harris, 
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Country Life 


Every unusual bout of weather produces quick reactions in 
animals and plants. The July drought has brought an 
abnormal crop of such changes. Let the birds come first. 
They have been hungry as well as thirsty, and in this stress, 
as is wont to happen, they have recourse to gardens, those 
neat little sanctuaries abounding everywhere. My own garden 
has been invaded by both rooks and jays ; and of all the birds 
there are the jay is the greediest. It has natural carnivorous 
inclinations, but when animal food fails it makes up with 
vegetables and fruit, and appears to believe, like some country 
people, that it takes an immense quantity of these foods to 
atone for a lack of flesh. It will rip open peapods till a whole 
row is almost cleared. It will take every red raspberry in 
a row, proceeding at a pace that leaves any accustomed fruit- 
eater, such as a blackbird, far in the rear. It may do some 
good ; for an occasional peapod, its oyster, contains a white 
grub, its pearl; and it may be that the desire for the grub 
whets its energy in tearing open the pods. It may do some 
good, but——. Any professional gardener will understand 
the aposiopesis. 
* * * * 

Birps ix Drovenrt. 

A really droughty drought is almost as hard for birds as 
a frost, indeed for many it is worse. The reason lies in the 
date. Partridges become in winter natural grazers. They 
feed on grass tips like geese or cattle, and flourish. But young 
birds are like Andrew Aguecheek, great eaters of meat, and it 
does harm to their health if they cannot get it. The very 
hardest time for partridges, in my experience, is a pre-harvest 
drought. To scratch the ground, except for dusting, is as 
vain as scratching a pavement. Creepy-crawly things are not 
to be found ; nor is there any spilth of grain to make up. 
And the young ground birds are great drinkers, as you may 
tell by looking at chickens. I am convinced that the need to 
give both meat and drink to the birds is more urgent at this 
date in this weather than at any other time, especially for 
game preservers. 

* * * * 

As for gardeners, were birds ever quite so severe on fruit ? 
One garden I know with a stream through it has been almost 
immune in most years. The fruit is uncovered and there is 
plenty both for birds and owner. He hardly notices the 
losses. This year little that is uncovered has a chance 
Currants and raspberries vanish at the first suggestion of 


pinkness. The jays arrive from neighbouring fields and 
woods about sunrise. In some gardens gooseberries are 


attacked ; and, touching this fruit, even dogs have taken to 
fruit eating, in spite of their canine teeth. Insects have been 
curiously few. There is little greenfly, gnats and midges 
are less than their accustomed plague, and where the ground 
is light scarcely a slug or snail is to be seen. On the other 
hand, spiders are more apparent than is their wont. For 
myself, I do not remember to have seen so much gossamer 
—the emblem of the migrating spider—so early in the year. 
The proper date is October. 
* * co * 
First Harvests. 


Harvest has actually and in fact begun. On light land 


crops ripened “ almost in a night,” as a farmer said. He 
did not remember so surprising an acceleration. All the 


crops, like the hay crop, though less so, will be light ; and, 
alas! we are witnessing a collapse of wheat farming that can 
searcely be paralleled in history except at the date when ‘‘ up 


horn, down corn” first became a popular doggerel; and 
wool mattered supremely. While the Ministry has a 


special new exhibit urging the wisdom of growing pure grains 
of particular sorts, the seed merchants find it more and more 
difficult to sell any seed at all, at any rate of wheat. Even 
last year’s bumper crop did not pay. What then of this 
year’s light crop? The grain should be of good quality, as 
hard almost as Manitoban; at any rate in soils where 
Yeoman If. flourishes. But then the British farmer, so 
unjust is fortune, gets little more for the best quality than 
the worst. Indeed, we have seen thoroughly bad _ stuff 
sold for chicken food at a higher price than the best for 
human consumption. British wheat is deader than mummy 





wheat! Doubtless there are other crops; but the habit of 
taking wheat as the very core of the farm is almost jp. 
eradicable in Eastern England. One of the very best farmer 
I know said to me three years ago, “ If I can’t grow wheat 
I give up farming.” His 400 acres of wheat are now reduced 
to about fifty ; and no wheat will be sold off the farm. Happily 
he continues farming, in spite of losses, without breaking 
the letter of his oath. 
* * * * 

Woo. or Wueat ? 

Wool is not a substitute for wheat and we are never likely to 
return to the days when English wool was the most famous in 
Europe. But the fleeces of our sheep are peculiarly good, 
and our wool is receiving, and ought to receive, increasing 
attention. Especially the ingenious and most practical expe. 
riments of Professor Barker of Leeds promise genuine benefits, 
He has lately proved that even a merino may grow at least as 
heavy a fleece here as in its almost native place. This does 
not mean that we should keep pure merinos. It is enough 
that merinos brought from the hills of South America haye 
been most successfully crossed—as I saw the other day in 
Yorkshire—with our hill sheep, and the progeny have flourished 
even exuberantly. This should mean that our hill sheep in 
the north may carry valuable fleeces and not lose their har. 
diness. Professor Barker—who has done so much to revive 
the cult of Wensleydale sheep—tells me that he does not 
regard his experiments as a conclusive proof of his theses. He 
would be content if the world would regard his work as 
evidence of a valuable line of research, both in farming and 
science. It is certainly that. It is certainly more than that, 
as Bradford will confess, not less whole-heartedly than York. 
shire and northern farmers. 

i * * * * 
THE Brack Rar. 

A query in natural history is disturbing some of the 
specialists. It has been stated lately that the old English 
black rat, which was ousted by the coarser and more destruc. 
tive grey, is beginning to appear again in fair numbers. Is 
there really any evidence for this ?. On the inquiry of a corre. 
spondent I have been trying to find evidence for the proof 
of the statement (to which I gave.some publicity at the time)— 
and have entirely failed. I traced the discovery of one or 
two at Yarmouth, and there only. Mr. L. Batten, who has 
studied the subject, suggests that the alleged black rats area 
variety of the water vole that appears to be tolerably common 
in Scotland and France. As to the black rat proper, ‘* you can 
still find it,” he says, ** in Sark and possibly some other islands.” 
According to authorities at the Zoo an oriental black rat 
occasionally comes up the canal from the docks ; and there 


is a rumour of this black rat’s appearance “in the upper 


ory 


floors of some warehouses.” What is wanted is genuine 
evidence of the presence of the black rat (mus rattus) along 
inglish rivers. Is there any sign of its return ? 

* * * * 


A GOLDFISH QUERY. 

A query as odd as Lewis Carroll's ‘‘ Do cats eat bats?” 
reaches me. It concerns the reaction of goldfish to the 
presence of tadpoles! Now goldfish, which we know from 
the poets are the victims of cats, have many enemies. One 
large pond—in Essex—was recently completely emptied of 
its fish by heron; but lesser and much more unexpected 
enemies lurk. I once put some goldfish into a little pond 
that abounded in curious creatures and they all appeared to 
live together quite happily. The pond was connected with 
the river by a wide pipe and was soon populous with stickle- 
backs, freshwater crayfish, frogs, and toads, and their tadpoles, 
many beetles, and an immense number of water snails. The 
goldfish caused the first signs of strife. They were perpetually 
harassed, for what purpose I cannot conceive, by that huge 
and savage monster the dyticus beetle and by Asilius. The 
dyticus used always to nibble at the tail; and finally they 
plagued the goldfish to death. If anyone keeps an aquarium 
let him take good care not to associate dyticus with any 
other animal whatever. As for tadpoles, only their excess of 
numbers does harm, W. Beacu THoMas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE OPTIONAL CLAUSE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin, —In your article on ** The Optional Clause ” of July 13th, 
you criticize the argument that we should be risking too much 
in signing the clause owing to the differences between Anglo- 
Saxon and Continental legal thought—an argument which 
sir Austen Chamberlain recently used inthe House of Commons. 
It may have escaped the notice of some of your readers that 
of the twenty-seven decisions which the Permanent Court of 
International Justice has given since its institution in 192C— 
in which Anglo-Saxon judges have taken part (I quote from a 
most interesting letter in the Manchester Guardian from * A 
Student at Law ”)—in no single case did the British or 
American judge separate himself from all the rest of the 
Court. And in fifteen of these cases the decisions were 
unanimous. ‘There may be risks, as you observe, but it would 
seem the danger is being greatly exaggerated.—I am, Sir, &c. 
S. R. Drury-Lowe Vice-Admiral (retired). 
42 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.8. 


SEA AND AIR 

[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.| 
Sir,—The very interesting article under the heading ‘ Great 
Britain and Aviation” in your issue of July 20th, draws 
attention to the amazing fact that we are spending sevenpence 
out of every pound on the Air Force including civil aviation, 
and two shillings and fivepence for the, Army and Navy. 
The reason is fairly obvious. The general public of this 
country, largely due to the teaching of history, experience of 
past wars and naval traditions dearly loves the Navy, the sea, 
ships and sailors. We have great naval traditions of which 
we are all very proud and there is throughout the country a 
strong sea-sense. There is not yet an air-sense and the air 
traditions are not so old or so strong as the sea traditions. 
That cannot be overcome except by thinking, education, time, 
and patience. We are at the beginning of an Air age. Most 
people will agree that five hundred aeroplanes would be more 
useful in war than the two battleships which could be built 
for the same money. 

M. Briand once said, * The Governments had forces around 
them which had been long constituted, with traditions and 
fixed lines of poliey—which had to be overcome.’ Those words 
are very true. The traditions of the Navy are much harder 
to overcome than the traditions of the Air Force, so when it 
comes to a question of allocating money between the Navy 
and the Air Force the Navy wins every time. <A hopeful sign 
is that the Air generally is becoming more international than 
the Sea. We still hear sometimes “ Britannia rules the waves,” 
but no country has vet composed a song about ruling the Air. 
A recognition that the Air is for the common use of all peoples 
and not the property of any particular country, and the 
internationalization of the Air for the benefit of all people 
in all countries, may yet be a great factor in drawing nearer to 
an age of international peace.—I am, Sir, &e., 

St. Albans. J. D. Auten, Vice-Admiral (retired). 


‘ 


THE REVISED PRAYER BOOK AND 
THE BISHOPS 
[To the Editor of the Seecratror.| 
Sin, The discussion of the Prayer Book of 1928 has become 


stilling ; we want fresh air. The Book has merits, but 
rests on a false foundation, for the policy of pitting party 
desires against each other cannot achieve more than a pre- 
arious balance. Weighed down by this the Bishops have 
been brought to the ground again and again, with loss of 
moral authority every time. They seem heading for further 
disaster ;_ is it not time to cut clear the trammels and seek 
hew resources ? Does experience teach nothing ? No wonder 
the Lower House of Convocation, after hearing the skilful 
Speech of the Archbishop (which was that of a good advocate 
with a bad case), cut out the epithet “ convincing ” from 
the official resolution of response! Did that convey no 
warning ? 

. The Episcopate seems unaccountably impotent to recognize 


two simple things, which preclude its present policy from 
success, if not from adoption. First comes the obvious 
fact that Bishops, like clergy and laity, are subject to the 
Law. That is essential for the liberty of the Church. Unless 
they lead in obeying it, how can those who follow them 
obey it ? . Secondly, it is not the function of the Bishops to 
legisiate, but to administer the Law of the Church. Legis- 
lation is the act of the whole Church; and in this country 
the constitution which rests on a thousand years of growing 
custom, reaflirmed in the Enabling Act, which is its latest 
formulation by the Bishops’ own promotion, requires for 
this the co-operation of Convocation and Parliament with 
concurrence of the people and the Crown. 

For years past the Bishops, with others, have been framing 
a Book which they expected to become law by such co-opera- 
tion. Faced by the refusal of Parliament they seem unable 
to drop the Book or enter on any other path. If it cannot 
become the law, it must be the ** standard,” or the “* norm,” 
and be applied in the same way. Most people feel this to 
be quibbling, and unworthy of the Episcopate. What is 
law? A rule to be given general application ; which may 
rest on custom, sovereignty, or statute. Who can deny 
that the Bishops are seeking to make the limits of the Book 
of 1928 a rule to which they may give general application ? 
But that is to arrogate legislative power, whatever the term 
used. 

The situation is difficult enough ; but it is gravely aggra- 
vated by the repeated assertion that the existing law is simply 
the Book of 1662, which is not and cannot be strictly kept. 
The existing law is not so narrow or so obsolete as this: 
it is the Book of 1662 modified in very important respects. 
First there is the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act (1872), 
under which certain deviations from the Book of 1662 are 
entirely lawful. Secondly, it is an acknowledged principle 
in Church Law that desuetude is a mode of repeal. Therefore 
some omissions from what the Book requires, which have 
been long allowed, must be deemed lawful now, the rules 
in such cases being repealed. Thirdly, law is usually the 
embodiment of custom, which is the actual basis not only of 
the English Common Law, but of much of the Statute Law 
too, since this often enacts later only what has come to be 
binding, or half-binding practice. This justifies some prac- 
tices not provided for in the Book of 1662, which ave of long 
standing, or of general use, with undisputed allowance. 
By reason of all these causes the present Jaw is neither so 
obsolete, nor so inelastic, as is represented. The Bishops 
have authority to interpret and apply it; and it is their 


duty to do this rightly to the best of their power. They 
have no authority to put a new code in its place. If they 


would bend their energies to the task which is their own 


they would receive generous consideration and general 
support. Attempting a task which is not theirs, and clinging 


to it after repeated warning, their moral authority has been 
sadly depleted, and at present they seem bent on lessening 
what is left.—I am, Sir, &ce., E. P. Boys-Smiri. 


RELIGION WITHOUT THE CREEDS 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The fact that I did not read “ Religion without the 
Creeds*’ of Mr. Noyes is not, to me, suflicient reason for 
ignoring the letter on the subject by Mr. K. M. Carroll. One 
great fact which is as much a “ truth” as any other is that 
we are not born with a creed, for the creed which most of 
us finally embrace is dependent on our upbringing and 
subsequent education. The majority of mankind live and 
die without ever being called upon to subscribe to the * true 
faith ” of any section of us. 

Every one of us must of necessity be mystified by the 
great mystery, and there is not one of us who can prove, 
assume, or assert anything about that mystery without 
the aid of faith. Faith is hope with fear shut out. Without 
knowledge, fear exists, so that faith and knowledge are con- 
sidered the same thing in all religions in which faith has 
any part. Such faith-knowledge is elevated to a “ truth” 
and he who cannot embrace it is for ever doomed. 
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A brave man admits his fear and is accused of lack of 
faith; if he had faith he need not fear. But the possession 
of this sort of faith is something constitutional: a gift, a 
talent, a curse, a trait of character, what you will. To 
enjoin a man to its possession is equivalent to asking him 
not to die of heart disease but to die of old age. To a man 
without this sort of faith it seems as a step-ladder with its 
possessor climbing to the top to die, hoping—and _ believing— 
that when he dies he will be nearer to heaven than his neigh- 
bour. 

The mystery of religion is here, once again, in evidence. 
We see some people * blessed with the light of faith’ and 
some to whom it is denied in the most inexplicable fashion 
and, by all standards which are not governed by the particular 
faith which he lacks, either is as likely to be the better man- 

In conclusion I would submit that it is ‘“ faith” in its 
religious sense and presumption in a secular sense that lie 
at the root of all contention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lower Bebington. 


Freep Bati. 


THE COST OF LITIGATION 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, In your article this week you allude to the costs of 
transfer of land as illustrating the costs of litigation. You say 
‘“to prove the title to a field, for instance, may cost up to 
ten times the value of the field, and take six months or more } 
and the whole process must be gone through every time the field 
changes hands.” (your italics). 

In a letter which you were good enough to publish on 
October 17th, 1928, I pointed out that recent legislation 
(Land Registration Act, 1925) has rendered these costs entirely 
unnecessary. The adoption of the Act is, however, at present 
voluntary except in the case of London. The adoption rests 
with County Authorities and until the County Councils decide 
to take advantage of the Act the present situation which you 
justly describe as “ disgraceful *” will continue. Any of your 
readers who are interested in the subject will find it dealt with 
at some length in my pamphlet .4 New Domesday. (Simpkin, 


6d.).—-I am, Sir, &e., James D. LEGARD. 
Exmouth. 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirn,-We English are not a litigious people—although Lord 


Sankey seems to assume that we are—and there is therefore 
no need to continue * to lengthen simple justice into trade ” 
and to make a lawsuit the most uncertain and most costly 
undertaking in which an Englishman can ke engaged. 

The careful review of all new enactments on the Report 
stage in order to make sure that the intentions of the legis- 
lature are expressed as clearly and simply as possible, and 
without conflict between ene clause and another, would do 
much to prevent the vast amount of litigation which results 
from obscurity of wording. This obscurity often arises from 
the acceptance of amendments to certain clauses of a Bill 
without due regard being paid to the bearing of such amend- 
ments upon other sections of the measure. Even if nothing 
eould be done in the House of Commons the Press might 
render great service to the country by carefully considering 
and clarifying all measures which come before them. At the 
present time, when all three parties seek to catch votes by 
promoting legislation, the party in power is apt to pride itself 
rather upon the quantity than upon the quality of its output, 
with disastrous results to the great body of citizens. 

The fusion of the two branches of the legal profession is a 
question which is raised from time to time, and would be 
settled very quickly if those who suffer by the costly com- 
plications of our legal system chose to exert themselves. Un- 
fortunately, the average Englishman of the taxpaying classes, 
however bitterly he may complain, rarely troubles to under- 
stand his grievance, while the lawyers who live very com- 
fortably on the complications of our legal system can searcely 
be expected to point out to their clients that the fusion has 
worked perfectly well in the Dominions and would work per- 
fectly well here. If a client chose, he could always employ 
counsel and pay as high fees as at present, but if he had con- 
fidence in his solicitor the latter should be allowed to represent 
him, in case of appeals, through all the Courts right~ up 
to the House of Lords. 

It is now more than ten years since the War ceased, and if we 
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are ever to get out of the financial slough in which we are a 
present floundering it will only be by eliminating waste and 
economizing energy in every direction, and by recognizing 
that an enormously costly legal ritual which was not inappro- 
priate when we were the richest people in Europe is quite 
out of place now that we are the most heavily taxed people 
in the world.—I am, Sir, &e., 

. C. F. Ryper, 

The Grange, Scarcroft, near Leeds. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE AMATEUR 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Basil Maine, in his article in your issue of April 20th, 
contradicts himself in several instances. In ene sentence 
he tells us that there is a ‘‘ decrease in amateur endeavour,” 
and in another, in Berlin ‘‘ only world-famous artists and the 
big orchestras can be sure of drawing gocd audiences.” This 
shows that the proper place of the amateur is in the audience, 

We are also informed by Mr. Maine that “the concert 
world is plunged in gloom bkecause of the increasing number 
of unemployed, or little employed musicians, and the ever. 
decreasing audiences.” The reason for ‘this depression” 
is that the musical profession, like many others, is over. 
crowded, the prices.of admission to concerts have risen con- 
siderably since the Great War, and probably many thousands 
of the “ ever-decreasing *’ audiences er2 in the ranks of the 
unemployed themselves. We are not living in normal times, 
and it is scarcely fair to judge the conditions of the art of 
music, which after all belongs to the luxuries, by pre-War 
standards. 

The ordinary listeners of the B.B.C. programmes have 
suffered quite enough without being further bored by trials 
of Mr. Basil Maine’s schemes for competitions for musical 
amateur enterprises on the wireless. This is not the proper 
way to help the unemployed professional musician.—I an, 
Sir, &e., ANDREW DE TENNANT, 

+36 Somerleyion Road, S.W.9. 


SHANGHAI AND EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The most extreme anti-Imperialist would, if he realized 
what it meant, refuse to consider the latest Chinese demand 
to abolish even the judicial capitulations in Shanghai, and 
thus to make life impossible for an Englishman in a city which 
—apart from its possibilities in the fwture—was created by 
Englishmen. 

The Englishman there only asks for the same justice, and the 
same protecticn against persecution through unfair taxes, 
which the Chinaman himself gets in almost every country in 
the world. They are the fundamental rights of human 
beings ; but unfortunatcly China will not coneede them to 
foreigners unless forced to by the Capitulations. The decline 
of Constantinople since the abolition of the Capitulations 
shows the folly, from every point of view, of setting the clock 
back. Foreigners are now being debarred there from almost 
every employment. T am. Sir, &e., 

Athens. C. A. Knapp, Captain. 

HONG-KONG UNIVERSITY 
[To the Edilor of the Svercrator.| 
Sir,—-The Vice-chancellor of Hong-Kong University has made 
out a good case for action regarding the needs of his Univer: 
sity. It will be recalled that the date of opening was in March, 
1912, when Lord Lugard stated that in his view it was an 
event of greatest historical -interest and importance in the 
annals of the Far East.’ To-day, though its existence has 
been justified, development is impeded owing to financial 
stress. The Boxer Indemnity Funds, amounting to over 
£11.000,000, are to be entrusted to a Board of Trustees, repre- 
sentative of British and Chinese alike. The Willingdon 
delegation never went to’ Hong-Kong, so that the opinion on 
the spot was not consulted. The British Chambers of Com- 
merce in Shanghai resolved that the best use for the funds 
would be to educate Chinese on British lines—support of 
secondary schools, helping primary education and scholarship, 
provision for University - education in China and at home. 
But precious time has elapsed since the report of the Buxton 
Committee :° other Powers are spending their shares whilst 
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we wait and see. Though the Governor of Hong-Kong inter- 
eeded last year with the Government at home, no further 
steps were taken. Is not delay, Sir, perilous, as the United 
States appreciates full well the value of encouragement of 
Universities—foundation of Scholarships-—-attracting young 
Chinese to America to study her factory systems ? 

We still possess the greatest commercial interest in the Far 
Kast. Our name has ever been linked with China in more 
ways than one ; yet to educate English and Chinese to under- 
stand each other by their intellectual faculties is denied. A 
proader vision should be cultivated to realize what a Univer- 
sity in Hong-Kong stands for.—I am, Sir, «e., 

D. HarripAy MACARTNEY. 

The Royal Empire Socicty, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


THE DOG IN THE NEWS 
| To the Editor of the Sprcraror.} 
Sirn,—-I am rather distressed to see that a contributor to the 
Spectator, Mr. Wilson McCarty, in your issue of the 13th, 
‘should repeat yet once again the very silliest saying that has 
ever been put out as a newspaper maxim: “ If a dog bites a 
man,’ &c. This is quoted with maddening insistence in 
America, and is always attributed to the late Charles A. Dana, 
the famous editor of the old New York Sun. Dana was a great 
‘journalist. He can never have said anything so inane and so 
baldly contrary to fact. How does it happen that journalists 
keep it alive ? Ifa man bites a dog, it is, of course, not news 
at all. But if a dog should bite even so modest a citizen as 
the small-town mayor or the chairman of the Rotary Club, 
it is news. If the victim were Herbert Hoover or Henry 
Ford, Gloria Swanson or Helen Wills, it would be the biggest 
news of the day.—I am, Sir, &ce., S. K. Ratcuirre. 
158 Haverstock Hill, NW. 3. 


PRESERVING THE COUNTRYSIDE 
|To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—One has not noticed any adverse views in the Press 
regarding this laudable subject, and yet it is significant how 
many journals have been contributing recently to the dis- 
figurement of our roads and lanes. 

Those converging on Epsom and Ascot in race weeks, and 
even Wimbledon, have for miles been placarded with ex- 
hortations to read this or that publication. 

Posters plastered on trees, attached to hedges and so forth 
are a distinct eyesore. 

Cannot we look for a lead from these, of all quarters, for the 
preservation of what rural amenities are left to us ?-—-I am, 
Sir, &e., F. R. DAVENPORT. 

[We do not gather from our correspondent’s letter whether 
the posters to which he refers were permanent, or merely put 
up for the occasion. If the latter, we feel that the lover of our 
countryside might in any case find more congenial places than 
these roads at these times, and that the harm done is therefore 
not so serious as it might be. At the same time we welcome 
this letter as further evidence of a feeling which may point to 
the wisdom, as well as the good taste. of some firms who have 
recently, we hope at no sacrifice of revenue, restricted their 
advertising in the interests of the preservation of beauty.— 
En. Spectator.| 
MADONNA OF THE LITTLE 

BEES 
[To the Editor of the Srecravor.| 
Sir,— The title of the charming article under the above 
heading carries me back to 1917, when I was fortunate 
enough to be billetted at the ‘* Cottage de Notre Dame des 
Abeilles * at Maroeuil, near Arras. It was immediately after 
the taking of Vimy Ridge. I was amazcd to find so trim 
a house and garden so near to the * front line,” and more 
amazed to discover that the owner, her daughter, and an 
old gardener were still ‘“* in residence.’ Old Madame Saison 
Champagne and her daughter had formerly obtained per- 
mission—in writing—from President Loubet to remain in 
their charming old-world vilia, ** whate’er betide.” Divisional 
and Brigade Commanders had done their utmost from the 
beginning of the War to persuade the old lady to move 
to safer regions—but her heart was in the * Cottage de Notre 


THE 


._ based the opposition to the sport of hunting. 


2nd none prevailed. How she sub- 
sisted was a marvel. She showed me tins full of the waste 
crumbs of ration bread, toasted in the oven. Then there 
were the bees! In front of the house was a well-tended 
garden, on the house side of which was a large white 
ornamental ** doll’s house topped by a group of the Madonna 
and Child. The “ doll’s house” was composed of seven 
beehives, all fully tenanted. Many a petit verre of 
hydromel (mead) did Madame produce for such as paid 
her courtesy ; and the honey, which was kept in the cellar 
in large enamelled earthenware crocks, was the best honey 
I have ever tasted. It was “laid down” like wine, and in 
the process of time the comb dissolved, making an opalescent 
mass which was quite delicious to the palate. 

Once the bees swarmed in a large Macrocarpa, and the 
C.Q.M.S. had to hunt round for bee experts to take the 
swarm. I well remember that there were a host of volunteers, 

it was with a deep regret that I left this sanctuary, and its 
old world doyenne who so bravely held on through all the 
shocks of war, under the protection of ** The Madonna of 
the Little Bees.”-—-I am, Sir, &e., L. LONGFIELD, 

Longueville, Mallow. 


Dame des Abcilles ” 


CRUELTY IN SPORT 
|To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 
Sir,-In the issue of the Spectator of June 15th you publish 
two letters upon hunting which well illustrate that ignorance 
of country life and the ways of wild nature upon which is 
In default of an 
abler pen, will you, in fairness, allow me to reply briefly ? 

The first letter, though nominally pro-hunting, is damaging 
to that cause by its woefully ignorant references to farming. 
It refers to ** much damage to property,” ‘ square yards of 
young corn trampled and useless,” ** the hunt passes near the 
sheep-felds, and frightens the ewes, which results in a bad 
Jambing season.” 

The damage to property by hunting is, in point of fact, 
exceedingly small. A few yards of fence knocked about, an 
occasional field-gate left open or broken in the hurry of the 
moment. These things should be (and, in the several hunting 
counties that I know intimately, are) paid for by the Hunt if 
payment is asked for. If anyone wishes to see for himself 
how little damage is done even by the frequent passing of a 
large field of horses, let him examine the vicinity of any well- 
known fox-covert in a popular country in May—when a 
shower has caused the hoof-marks to close up, and let him try 
to find the damage to the countryside. 

It is also a fact that, although at the time they may look 
completely “‘ cut up,” crops of all kinds, with the possible 
exception of * seeds,” suffer little or no damage from being 
ridden over. Damage it should be remembered (as opposed to 
temporary disfigurement) can only be judged at harvest. I 
remember visiting with two farmers a field of beans that had, 
in a very wet April, been included in two laps of a point-to- 
point course. (Blankney, 1920). The purpose of their visit 
was to assess the compensation, but, to our surprise I admit, 
none whatever was necessary. Space permitting, I could give 
chapter and verse for many similar illustrations. As to damage 
to in-lamb ewes, I beg your Caterham correspondent to ask 
the big Lincolnshire pedigree flock-masters, farming * sheep 
and barley * land, to tell him why they are, to a man, enthusi- 
astic supporters of fox-hunting. Surely they know their own 
interests ? 

To summarize; over a large part of rural England the 
cconomic benefit of hunting to the countryside—through the 
occupation of houses, rates, employment, and the general 
circulation of town-carned money—can only be questioned by 
the uninformed. Equally there are areas in the South of 
England and the Home Counties that would not suffer finan- 
cially by the cessation of hunting. As to the separate argu- 
ment that hunting is cruel, so far as stag hunting is concerned, 
I am, unlike its critics, deterred from expressing an opinion 
because I know nothing first hand about it. But fox hunting 
which I do know a good deal about, is certainly not cruel. 

It is only by attributing to a predatory wild animal the 
nervous system and emotions of a suburban human, that 
But what is obscure to a field 


cruelty can be imagined. 
Space permitting 


naturalist is clezr to old ladies in Hounslow. 
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I could illustrate the difference from human and animal 
nerves and anticipations (the crux of the point at issue) from 
several examples that I have myself watched, such as fox and 
pheasant, tiger and sambur, wild dog and barking deer. 
But facts are of little interest to the faddist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. W. H. James, Wing Commander. 
Silverstone House, Towcester. 


ENGLISH BIOGRAPHIES 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Your issue of July 6 contains an admirable review by 
Mr. Gilbert Thomas of Mr. Whitfield’s book on Mrs. Gaskell, 
and it is refreshing to see his fine eulogy of a novelist whose 
works, it is to be feared, are not much read by the younger 
generation. 

When Mr. Thomas, however, ranks Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotie Bronié * among the four greatest biographies in our 
language,” the matter is somewhat different. One naturally 
asks what are the three other biographies which Mr. Thomas 
had in his mind ; and it would be interesting to know how 
some of your readers would compile a similar list. That 
Boswell’s Johnson and Lockhart’s Scott would be included 
seems almost certain, but is there really any other great 
English biography about the comparative merits of which 
there would be even mederate agreement ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

MW. 


A GOAT STORY FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—The amusing article by H. M. has moved me to recount 
an experience of my own with goats. Some years ago I was 
living in the Western Transvaal, where droughts are long and 
frequent. 

In the summer [ used to bathe daily in the Vaal River, 
and was often able to rescue a goat or two from the ‘* pot ” 
clay on the banks, into which the poor creatures had sunk 
while trying to reach the willow branches—the only greenstuff 
in sight. 

As the drught grew worse I made a point of feeding the 
goats daily with willow branches, with the result that the 
herd grew steadily larger and larger, till there must have been 
at least a hundred goats. I now began to enlist the sympathy 
and aid of a few kindred spirits. As we approached the river 
bank, the whole herd streamed out across the veld to meet 
us, butting one another for a point of vantage near their 
saviours. The willows, fortunately, lasted until the rains 
vame, When the herd gradually dwindled down to the original 
dozen or so which I rescued from the mud. 

May I say that the articles of Mr. Massingham and Sir W. 
Beach Thomas give me great pleasure? Would that South 
Africa had more nature lovers and fewer hunters of wild 
animals !—I am, Sir, &e., M. F. Luoyp., 

127 Northdene Avenue, Brakpan, Transvaal. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 


In the controversy between Mr. Noyes and L. M. Turner, on 
when and how Christianity reached England, is it allowable 
to ask if it matters much ? Surely the Church of England is 
able to put its own house in order without unseemly wrangling. 
There must be some Authority to cope with the unruly extremes 
without resorting to the drastic measure of disestablishment.— 
A CHUuRCHWOMAN. 

Wuy Nor ENGiisn ? 

Your references to travel, and in particular to cruising 
travel, in your last issue omits reference to one feature with 
which one is familiar alike on ships and in hotels—and in this 
I mean British hotels. I refer to the (to me) detestable 
fashion of printing menus in French, or a mixture of French 
and English. Can anybody tell me why our own English 
tongue is not good enough for us when we are away from 
home? Or, alternatively, if French must be used, why 
not use it throughout? I have before me as I write a 
dinner menu of a great shipping Line, containing the fol- 
lowing :—** Potage Fermiére,”’ (sic) ** Roast Duckling aral Apple 
Sauce,”’ ‘‘ Artichokes au Beurre,”’ ‘“* Rhubarb Tart.” T much 
prefer the English, but why both? Also, why are bzeakfast 


menus always in English exclusively ? 
enough for breakfast, why not for dinner ?.— 
Cockermouth. 


If English is goog 
me Ke Papr, 


VILLAGE CRICKET. 


I am grateful for the criticism of my book, A Village Matc, 
and ‘After, that appeared in your issue of July 6th. You 
reviewer no doubt had in mind the danger of the wickets 
usually provided for village cricket when he referred to the 
** Home fifteen.” In order to protect him against the hilarit 
he has naturally caused I should like to point out that village 
matches are often played with twelve a side, and the umpire, 
usually partisan, might be reckoned a member of the team he 
supports. But your reviewer must make up his own mind 
how he is going to bring in the other two.—M. D. Lyox, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Tue Reaut CLEAVAGE, 


One of my reasons for reading the Spectator for s. mething 
over forty years is that it is independent or unattached. All 
other newspapers and journals of which I am aware have 
distinct biases, and although certain of them claim to be 
independent or unattached, it is to me obvious that they do 
not act in accordance with their professions. I do not 
need to—at any rate, do not—take my views on such 
things as politics and religion from newspapers or journals,— 
A. Kk. Bate, 45 Sudbourne Road, Brixton, S.W. 2. 


** SpecTATOR ” CENTENARY NUMBER. 

You will be gratified to know that the Centenary Number 
was much appreciated out in the wilds of Africa. My son 
writes: ‘The Spectator Centenary Number was truly a 
monumental work. .I have only just finished reading it.” 
(May 8th, 1929).—¥Fredk. J. BroappBent, Croft House, 
Mirfield, Yorks. 

Fur Farms. 

With regard to the interesting remarks on “* Fur Farms ” in 
your * Country Life” page, it would be pleasant indeed to 
think that there is no cruelty connected with the business, 
and I hope that it is so in England, but a Norwegian friend 
tells me that in Norway the animals are put an end to ina 
most cruel manner, by being pressed to death, to save injury 
to the skins.—K. Jacos, 14 Ladbroke Terrace, W. 11. 


Tut PRESENCE OF FLOWERS. 

The presence of flowers is like the very Presence of God, 
All through May, I, a countrywoman, was cooped in a London 
hospital, and no one can tell how I ached and longed for a 
sight of growing flowers from the windows. Nothing but 
cold, grey walls—heartless, lifeless. Even the little green 
churchyard round St. Margaret’s Church had no flowers, 
except a few darling, daring daisies in the grass. The Square 
garden near my hotel had nothing but a few clumps of 
daffodils to relieve its bareness. My little cottage garden at 
home was alive with scent and colour; wailflowers, jonquils, 
Pretty Nancies, forget-me-nots, pansies. All common and 
easily cultivated, but so lovable. Why could not even the 
ugly iron railings have climbing roses, honeysuckles, travellers’ 
joy, to cover them with beauty ?—-FLoRENCE P. PALMER, The 
Dawn, Looe, Cornwall. 


Tue RESTORATION OF ELIZABETHAN PLYMOUTH. 


The renovation and reconditioning of the oldest house in 
the district, which probably saw, if it did not harbour, Drake 
and some of his people, and which certainly was seen by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, is well under way, and it is hoped to have a 
gathering in September on the anniversary of the sailing of the 
* Mayflower,’ at the ‘ May!lower’ Stone on the Barbican, when 
the building will be sufficiently advanced to show something 
of what it will be like when completed. The funds raised for 
this purpose now amount to approximately £800, but another 
£400 is needed to complete the first house, and more if a 
second, almost equally ancient, is to be dealt with also. Any 
wishing to contribute towards the sum still needed can send a 
cheque to Sir Philip Pilditch, Bart., M.P., the Chairman of 
the London Committee, or to the Mayor of the City, Guildhall, 
Plymouth. 

WATER FOR ANIMALS. 


We are asked by the R.S.P.C.A. to remind readers that, 
especially in this hot weather, the provision of troughs of 
water outside doors opening on the street will be an act of 
kindness to passing animals and to birds.—Kp. Spectator. 


Wuat to Do with your Sureius Pants. 


We should like to thank our readers who have already 
generously responded to our suggestion, made under this 
heading last week, that they should send in their names 
if tnuey were willing to supply or distribute surplus plants 
from gardens to others less fortunate than themselves. We 
shall be glad to hear from any further volunteers, especially 
on the “supply ” side.—Eb. Spectator. 
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Some Books 


WuEN, at Locarno, the late Foreign Secretary bound this 
country to keep the peace in Western Europe, and refused 
to enter into any parallel undertaking in Eastern Europe, 
he was the mouthpiece of that considerable body of British 
opinion which characteristically imagines that there can be 
a half-way house between isolation and the organization of 
the world-community. With the change of Government, 
nous avons changé tout cela—but the public ignorance of 
and bland indifference to Europe east of Vienna remains a 
serious blot on our escutcheon. The Polish Corridor and the 
Consequences, by Sir Robert Donald (Thornton Butterworth, 
12s. 6d.), is a laudable attempt to dispel that ignorance. More 
praise than that we cannot give. The author has collected a 
mass of indigestible information, served it up with the usual 
propagandist sauce—in favour of Poland—but he has sinned 
against the light in failing to impart a single spark of human 
or intellectual interest. A mere recapitulation of historical 
and actual facts is powerless to awaken interest in what is, 
admittedly, one of the thorniest political problems of to-day. 
The solution which he suggests in his final chapter includes 
a revision of present conditions in Upper Silesia, on the lines 
of economic union with Germany plus free trade with Poland, 
and an administration comparable to that of Luxemburg ; 
the complete internationalization of the Vistula—under a 
reconstructed Danzig Harbour Board, free harbours for 
Poland in Germany, &e. Most practical idealists will be in 
agreement with him. But Sir Robert, though frankly admit- 
ting that in their present frame of mind the Poles will not look 
at any such arrangement, has no suggestion as to how Polish 
statesmen are to be educated to some sense of international 
responsibility. 
* * * * 

“They ate no meat, nor drank anything but water, and the 
common people go without shoes or stockings all the year 
round. I pitied their poverty, but observed the people were 
fresh and lusty and did not seem to be unde7 any uneasiness 
about their way of living.” Thus wrote an English visitor 
to Scotland in the 18th century, quoted by Mrs. MeNeill in 
The Scots Kitchen (Blackie, 7s. 6d.). From this volume we 
may not only learn how to make haggis, but its history. and the 
history of all the other specialities of the land of cakes. 
“Mickle meat, mony maladies * and “ Surfeits slay mair than 
swords * say the Scots, but they eat well, none the less. All 
their appetizing dishes are here set out, and drinks also, from 
barley-broth to Athole Brose. The average reader will turn 
first to the chapter on “ Bannocks, Scones and Tea-bread ”’ ; 
nor will he be disappointed, but there are all sorts of amusing 
things to be done with things like blood, and seaweed, which 
may be new to him, as well as little-known recipes for meat 
and fish. As to oatmeal, we are told once again the “only 
right way ”’ to make porridge. 

* * * * 

If the literary lecture habit were not developing in response 
to a quite definite public demand, it might seem to some of us 
that the practice of writing books about books was being 
overdone. But evidently the general reader has no time in these 
days for fiddling about in old bookshelves : so the expert is 
commissioned to prepare a guide from his own preferences and 
dislikes. The resulting study is not always as detached as it 
might be, but in Nature in Literature (Hogarth Press, 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Edmund Blunden has done an admirable piece of critical 
work; in fact, we can think of no writer in England who 
could have reviewed the subject so clearly and with such felicity 
in the choice of studies. He manages to write even of Gilbert 
White without boring us, though to say that there has lately 
been a superfluity of Selbornian literature is to come short of 
the truth: and his discussions on the writings of Duck and 
Bloomfield, the ‘farmers’ boys” of our literature, though 
brief, are perhaps the most succinct estimates of those not 
unexpectedly neglected poets’ works that have been written. 

* * * * 

Inasmuch as the Boswell family papers are now in a private 
American library, it is not surprising that the first exhaustive 
account of Boswell’s writings should have been prepared by an 
American scholar. Mr. F. A. Pottle, of Yale, is to be con- 
gratulated on his elaborate and interesting bibliography, 


of the Week 


entitled The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq. (Clarendon 
Press, 42s.), and illustrated with many facsimiles. The book 
throws much light on the queer, vain, clever and yet exasperat- 
ing author of the best biography in our language. Mr. Pottle 
exaggerates in suggesting that Boswell’s published work may 
have exceeded Johnson’s in quantity. Yet it is possibly true 
that Boswell, by virtue of his book on Corsica, was better 
known on the Continent in 1769 than Dr. Johnson was. It 
is beyond dispute that Boswell had an established literary 
reputation long before he published his Tour to the Hebrides, 
in 1785, and his Life of Samuel Johnson, in 1791. The book 
will be invaluable to all Boswellians and Johnsonians. 
* * * * 


Spanish Gardens (Batsford, 25s.) is one of a series on the 
arts and crafts of Spain, and speaks well for the series. After a 
hot day in London one can almost fancy, from Miss Villiers- 
Stuart’s book, that one has just wandered in from the paricrres 
and terraces of which she writes, along the cool, canal-bordered 
paths into the bare high rooms. Indeed it is difficult to say, 
in this country, whether the gardens are attached to the houses, 
or the houses are part of the “ lay-out ’’ of the gardens, so much 
are they part of cach other. Both have grown up under the 
influence of the East—traces of the Moorish conquest are to be 
found in gardens laid out since the late War—and the most 
illuminating comparison is to be found among the gardens 
of India and Persia, governed by the same conditions and 
worship. The style has remained singularly pure, having been 
protected by war or other influences from what the author calls 
the ‘ destructive ” English style. It is certainly a delight to 
come upon a thing so unspoilt, and the author’s manner is 
such as to leave the impression unimpaired, for she gives us 
the history without which the gardens would lose half their 
charm, though they could never be deprived of their beauty. 

* * * * 


In a tract against ‘‘ roundabout’ dancing, the Rector 
of Abbenhall wrote in 1870: ‘I have had a glimpse and a 
glance, at this objectionable mode of dancing. I saw three 
couples go round and round, like a flash of lightning ; and 
it had the effect of lightning upon me. I felt a shock! I 
was bewildered—astonished—almost stupified !°*’ We cannot 
help wondering what would the Rector have felt if he had 
lived in the heyday of the Charleston. This is an example 
of the kind of sidelight on dancing contained in Mr. Cyril W. 
Beaumont’s charmingly bound A Bibliography of Dancing 
(The Dancing Times, 21s.). It contains a list of books to 
be found in the British Museum Library, including ‘* technical 
books on almost every phase of dancing, past and present, 
scenarii and libretti for ballets, biographies and_ histories.” 
It should be a useful reference book for all those seriously 
interested in choreography. 

* * * * 


The many new members will doubtless buy and study 
with care Mr. G. F. M. Campion’s Introduction to the Procedure 
of the House of Commons (Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.), for Mr. 
Campion is Second Clerk Assistant of the House, and _ his 
chief vouches for his knowledge of the subject. But this 
very opportune book has an interest for a far wider audience, 
The procedure of the Mother of Parliaments cannot be under- 
stood apart from its long history ; moreover, though appar- 
ently complex, it yields far better results than the procedure 
of most legislatures. Erskine May’s familiar and formidable 
treatise is not very easy to use, Redlich’s massive work is 
now somewhat out of date, and Anson’s book is mainly 
historical. Now comes Mr. Campion with a_ thoroughly 
practical manual in a moderate compass, containing the 
very latest rules and orders, with a modicum of historical 
matter to explain ancient usages. It is the very book that 
has long been needed, and it deserves a hearty welcome. 

* * * * 


(‘* General Knowledge Competition” and “ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 136 and 138.) 


* * * * 


(For report of the Eoliday Competition and A New Competition 
. see page 135.) 
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Timely Discoveries 


The Primitive Church: Studied with Special Reference to 
the Origins of the Christian Ministry. By Burnett Hillman 
Streeter, D.D., &c. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 

Tis small but solid book may well turn out to be one of the 

most important of the piéces justificatives which are laid next 

yeac upon the table at Lambeth : though it is doubtful which 
of the conferring parties will find its conclusions a boon, and 


which an embarrassment. Those who feel that a cope and 
mitre are essential to the transmission of divine grace, and 


those who instinctively distrust any subordination of the 
charismatic to the ecclesiastical, will equally be diseconcerted by 
the result of Canon Streeter’s disinterested explorations. 
Here is no easy victory for the “ Catholic ’’ or “* Evangelical ” 
view. On the other hand, those benevolent souls who are 
able to rejoice with Alice that ‘* everyone has won and all 
shall have prizes,” may welcome the evidence that all forms 
of Church order can claim some primitive authority, since 
the organization of the early Church was far less rigid than 
we supposed. 

Canon Streeter possesses that magic power of thinking 
his way afresh through all the material he handles, which 
makes his readers partners in his own sense of discovery. 
Few theologians give so vivid an impression of still being 
learners, completely and delightedly docile to facts. He now sets 
before us a hypothesis which has gradually taken possession 
of his mind, as he re-examined the documents of Apostolic and 
sub-Apostolie times—that namely of “a primitive diversity 
in Christian institutions.’ He first reminds us that during 
400 years of controversy the advocates of Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, and Independent Church government have 
each been able to make a good case for themselves by appeal 
to antiquity ; but never to demolish each other's cases, The 
explanation is simple. Evidence can be found in favour 
of all, for all have operated at some point and in some period ; 
but there is no evidence in favour of the exclusive validity 
of one. History suggests that the Spirit guides the Church 
by more various methods than some of His worshippers 
like to suppose. Even in the points at issue between Epi- 
scopalian and Independent, God has from the beginning 
fulfilled Himself in many ways. 


The primitive Christian community, dominated by a 
sense of the impending Parousia, was, as Dr. Streeter 


emphasizes, little interested in Church order as such. It was 
needless to plan for the future ; since “the end was at hand.” 
Prophets, claiming to speak with the immediate authority 
of the Spirit, carried at least as much weight as did the official 
overseers of each church. The New Testament witnesses 
to the position which was at first enjoyed by the prophet— 
e.g., at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1.)—and also to the risks attaching 
to an uncritical acceptance of his claims. By the time St, 
Paul wrote I. Corinthians, the problem of keeping him in 
order had plainly become a live issue for the Church. When 
making his first foundations, St. Paul seems to have given the 
management to a body of Elders, with a limited authority 
subordinate to that of the prophets: but growing experience 


Louis 


Englenburg, with an 
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General Louis Botha. By Dr. F. V. 

Introduction by General Smuts. 
No one who reads this Life of Louis Botha (written originally 
in Afrikaans by one of his greatest friends) will question that 
Botha had all the chief elements of greatness. He was not a 
learned man and he cared little for reading. His opinions on art 
were those of a Philistine, as was shown once when he solemnly 
condemned Potter’s famous picture of a bull at The Hague 
because the seventeenth century animal satisfied none of his 
tests of breeding. He did not engage in politics because he 
had any intellectual passion for them. Yet his career proves 


with amazing clearness that he was great in his political judg- 
ments and great in his capacity for developing, without study- 
ing, a strategical skill equal to that of the masters of war. 
On a short view it might be said—and of course it was said 
by his opponents of the day—that sometimes his advice both 
political and military contradicted what he had said before. 





finally caused him to vest the supreme responsibility jn 
the Episcopoi, or Shepherds. This evolution in Church 
order was, however, far from uniform in its operation. The 
survival of contrasting types at the end of the first century 
can be plainly detected in the Didache, and in the Letters of 
St. Ignatius. The Didache, which may have been written 
at Antioch—one of the three great centres of Primitive 
Christianity—contains incontrovertible evidence of the 
survival of a non-episcopal system at that date. It seems 
to mark a stage at which the authority of ‘Prophets, and 
Teachers ’’ was felt to be too vague and subjective, and an 
ordered system of bishops and deacons was replacing it. 
Nevertheless, the prophet still possessed supra-episcopal 
status, and when present could claim the “ first fruits” and 
the right to celebrate the Eucharist. A resident prophet 
would really have the position of an autocratic Bishop ; and 
this exactly describes the status of St. Ignatius; but he 
got that status as the personal nominee of the Holy Ghost, 
not in virtue of Apostolic succession. It is as if George Fox, 
settling at Canterbury, became ipso facto Archbishop. 

If, with Canon Streeter, we accept a Roman provenance 
for James and Hebrews, these two New Testament books 
give us some useful information about the organization 
of the Roman Church at this same period. Here those whose 
eyes turn wistfully towards the strong position of their 
“Italian aunt’? must be prepared for disagreeable shocks, 
Rome, with her innate sense of discipline and order, got her 
prophets in hand very early. They were definitely sub- 
ordinated to that regular ministry of ‘* pastors” and 
** deacons’? in which the real authority was vested. But 
the persistent use of the plural phrase “ rulers and elders” 
in regard to these, seems to exclude the idea of a single bishop; 
the’ successor of St. Peter and ruling from his throne. ‘ The 
body of presbyters in its corporate capacity constituted the 
ruling authority of the Church.” It is in the College of 
Cardinals (and in the organization of the Presbyterian Church) 
that we now find our nearest parallels to the Roman Church 
order of the first century. 

Yet it is certain that by a.p. 180 a strict episcopal govern- 
ment was practically universal throughout the Church; 
and was already making the claims to an exclusive Apostolic 
authority with which we are familiar. The intervening 
stages of development are not all clear to us; but Canon 
Streeter has well defined the spirit by which they seem to 
have been inspired—that ‘“ readiness to experiment, and, 
where circumstances seem to demand it, to change,” which 
is characteristic of all truly living things. 

“To offer any suggestions in regard to the practical problems 
and current controversies of the present day,” he says in conclusion, 
“ would be to go outside the province of strictly historical investiga- 
tion proper to this book. Yet it is permissible to hint that the 
first Christians achieved what they did, because the spirit with 
which they were inspired was one favourable to experiment. In 
this—and, perhaps, in some other respects—it may be that the 
line of advance for the Church of to-day is not to imitate the forms, 
but to recapturo the spirit, of the Primitive Church.” 


EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


Botha 


But this book will be read in vain if the reader does not sce 
that throughout his public life Botha was never incon- 
sistent in his purpose. He was truly a large-minded man, 
looking forward into the mists of the future and seeing there 
what other men who in point of learning were infinitely his 
superiors could not see. As the circumstances changed so did 
his expedients or his immediate policy change, but all the 
time he was aiming at what alone mattered. Looking back to 
the Boer War of 1899 in the light of this book, we must say 
that if Botha’s political opinions had prevailed the advance of 
tolerant principles as held by him and his friends would have 
quickly replaced the obscurantist methods of Kruger and the 
war would have been quite unnecessary. 

As a young politician Botha recognized that the great stream 
of South African life must draw upon all its tributaries. None 
of these must be dammed and prevented from entering the con- 
fluence. Although the author does not say so, Botha evidently 
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recarded Kruger’s methods as hopeless bigotry, but when the 
laveatable Jameson Raid occurred he put himself and the 
trained farmers under him absolutely at Kruger’s disposal. 
So again, in 1899, he felt as the Belgian people felt in 1914— 
that there was no choice but to fight. His military record was 
an almost incredible triumph. His burghers were very loosely 
held together. They were always thinking of their homes and 
their farms as well as of their national cause, and after any 
reverse, or even after any mild disappointment, he was hard 
put to it to prevent them from drifting away. Only his per- 
sonality and what may be called his jocular sympathy—not at 
all unlike that of Abraham Lincoin—enabled him to keep his 
numbers undiminished. His difficuities were increased in the 
early days by the excessive caution of Joubert, the General 
above him. There is no doubt that Botha could have occupied 
the greater part of Natal, which was practically defenceless, 
but Joubert was fascinated by the protecting line of the Tugela 
river and had no thought of letting his main body cross it to 
the south. 

At Colenso Botha was in command and he induced his 
men by daily and nightly persuasion to face the nerve- 
racking experience of sitting still and not firing a shot under 
a heavy bombardment which lasted many days. He felt 
sure that General Buller would be sufficiently deceived to 
cross the Tugela immediately under the Boer trenches and 
would then be in a trap. Botha was right, but his scheme 
failed in the main because some of the burghers were tco 
excited to hold their fire long enough. They could not resist 
the easy target of Colonel Long's guns a very short way south 
of the river. In spite of this Colenso was a brilliantly success- 
ful defence. At Spionkop, and again at Vaalkrantz, Botha 
was not less successful against heavy odds. When the relief 
of Ladysmith and the advance of Lord Roberts through the 
Free State and the Transvaal turned the tide of war Botha 
achieved what was morally perhaps the greatest of his per- 
formances in rallying his despairing countrymen and fighting 
the convincing action of Diamond Hill. 

We must not follow his military record further, but we had 
to say this much in order to prove that when the time became 
ripe for peace he was one of the few men who had both the 
ability to continue the war and the right to say that the war 
ought to cease. It must have required all his courage to advise 
peace and it was in the preliminary negotiations that he 
developed an unbounded respect for Lord Kitchener. Lord 
Milner had a petty conception of a possible settlement, but 
he was not then the Lord Milner who attempted later to 
agree with Kgypt or who made Foch the Generalissimo of 
the Allies. Botha thought that the Boer War had taught 
both sides more than enough and that his dream of racial 
toleration might hopefully be pursued again. 

Again he was right,and history has no more spectacular and 
grateful irony than the appearance of Botha and Smuts as 
British Generals in the Great War. Although General Smuts 
has been the thinker and philosopher of the Union—the 
Mazzini of South Africa as well as being incidentally a Gari- 
baldi—Botha was by force of personality the real architect 
of it. He triumphed by the breadth of his instinctive 
judgment and the largeness of his heart, and General Smuts in 
his charming introduction to this book frankly says so. 


Socialism Without Marx 


Portrait of the Labour Party. By Egon Wertheimer. 
5s.) 


(Putnam, 


By Fabian out of Trade Union the British thoroughbred 
filly, Labour, is destined, in the opinion of Herr Wertheimer, 
to outpace all the more seasoned Socialist horses of the 
Continent. British Socialism, as he sees it, by comparison 
with the German movement, has a far more extensive fund of 
* self-reliance ’>—(the German word, no doubt, was Selbstgefiihl 
which defies translation) and ‘an inecomparably stronger 
will to power.” It has such peculiar reserves of strength 

“because it is completely unencumbered by philosophy, theory 
and general views of life, it is more adaptable, inore clastic, more 
popular and more able to absorb people who are outside the imme- 
diato framework of the working-class.” 





Thus in the Preface in a few bold strokes the author sketches 
his portrait. The background is supplicd by a shrewd and 


sympathetic analysis of the development of the Labour 
Movement, which “ only in 1918 evolved from social reform to 
Socialism,” only then, as he says in the best Marxian style, 
** became conscious of its historic mission.”” He adds vignettes 
of the chief figures of the Parliamentary Labour Party and 
the I.L.P. which are as good as anything of their kind we have 
seen. There is a puzzling final section in which he exhorts 
the Party to preserve its specifically Socialist element by 
grappling at once with “the question of the reform of the 
present electoral law with its irrational, gambling features.” 

Herr Wertheimer came to London in 1924, just after the 
first Labour Government had come into office. He has remained 
here as correspondent of Vorwdaris and other German Social- 
Democratic organs, and he has certainly put to the very best 
use his opportunities of comparing the two channels of the 
Socialist movement. He is absolutely right in singling out 
as the predominant characteristic of British ‘* Socialism” 
that same mistrust of theory and systematic thought which is 
writ large on all English life and history. He _ recalls 
appropriately Mr. J. O’Grady’s presidential address to the 
1892 Trades Union Congress, when the Party came into being 
(under the title of Labour Representation Committee) as a 
“vital necessity if we wish Parliament to register faithfully the 
effect of the industrial revolution on our social life. 

Thus, in this country alone, the Party ‘“* was born as a Parlia- 
mentary institution, reared in democratic Parliamentarism, ” 
and it is indissolubly bound up with British national culture 
and traditions. On the Continent, by contrast, the move- 
ment was one of deliberate revolt—in opposition to State and 
Society. There a rigid party discipline, the Marxian theory 
pinning the individual member down to a dogma and 
obscuring consciously or unconsciously the personality of the 
leaders, here Liberty Hall and an emphasis on the individual 
Jeaders as men of flesh and blood—and by the same token 
the utter fecklessness of the Social Democratic Federation, 
—now too of the I.L.P. “ rocketing aimlessly in space ”— 
while the Fabian Society, opposed to any dogma (except the 
inevitability of gradualness !), goes on from strength to strength. 

Naturally the author makes play with the false premises 
and empty formulas of Lenin and others who have assumed 
the mantle of Marx. In 1926, by all the rules, the potentially 
revolutionary working-class was to rise up and smite its 
*rexctionary leaders,’ but—* the striking workers never 
onee engaged in bloody conflict with the police, they played 
football with them.” 

This lack of a social revolutionary impulse in Great Britain 
is surely even more important than Herr Wertheimer con- 
ceives it to be. We sees that Socialism here has a_ purely 
ethical basis, that the propertied classes, on the whole, behave 
with ‘tact ’”’—and that there is the constant factor of 
traditional sympathy with the under-dog. Not only that, he 
recognizes the immense differences which arise from the fact 
that the Labour Party, unlike other Socialist parties, makes 
no moral demands on the private life of the individual. But 
surely he underrates the Englishman’s capacity for detachment, 
the instinctive common sense of the man in the street for whom 
Socialist oratory is simply a “ show ” and his vote for Labour 
merely a means of self-expression. 

We should be flattered that a foreigner rates so highly our 
own peculiar brand of Socialism. But we would respectfully 
ask that he and his fellow-Socialists should disabuse themselves 
of the notion of a fixed winning post representing the con- 
summation of Socialist—as distinct from our common human— 
effort. 

The success of the Labour Party is due, we are convinced, 
to its resolve to proceed in the light of life, which is dynamic, 
and not theory, which is static—and to the widespread recog- 
nition in this country that progress is the law of life. Asa 
matter of fact, at times Herr Wertheimer appears dimly 
conscious of the Socialists’ “* great illusion.” He refuses to pass 
judgment on our Labour Party until it shall have obtained a 
clear majority in Parliament :— 

“Only after it has survived the inevitab!e disappointments 
whon the messianic hopes nourished even by its doughtiest cham. 
pions, are broken and the myth lies shattered will the stuff of which 
it is made be known.” (The italics are ours.) 

By that time, we suggest, the bubble will be pricked, and the 
Labour Party will revert frankly and unashamed to the 
original purpose for which it was founded. To sugy*st, as 
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Ilerr Wertheimer does, that the renunciation of Socialism by 
the Labour Party would create a non-democratic movement 
capable of endangering the existence of the nation, is to assume 
in the British working classes a degree of earnestness and 
political thinking which is alien from their whole mental outlook. 
Nevertheless, this kook reveals a really remarkable insight 


and perception. Although primarily intended for German 
readers, it has lost nothing in translation and it deserves an 
extensive sale over here, It is a most stimulating book. 


A Vista of Humanity 


The Waters of Africa. By Aloysius Horn, 
Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

INVINITE gratitude is owed to Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis for 
rescuing a bit of romantic and multi-coloured human expert- 
ence and assisting in its revelation by unique human 
expression. Plenty of men have dene the things which fell 
to the lot of Aloysius Horn—the present writer has sat 
round a camp-fire of the old Cape Breakwater Police 
listening to unending yarns of the kind—but few men have 
really seen the things their eyes rested on; or, if they have, 
the true inwardness cf the vision after a time has slipped 
over the eye of the mird and left memory and imagination 
blank. Almost blank was Aloysius Horn’s memory till by 
the happiest of chances it encountered Mrs. Lewis's kindly 
interest (aided, it seems, by a judicious soupie at times) and 
—one cannot doubt—her adroit questioning. 

The first result was that incomparable revelation of the 
spirit of Africa, The Ivory Coast in the Farlies— easy, spon- 
taneous, true—a bit of natural biography like my Ivory 
Coast comes easy as falling asleep.” Next succeeded Harold 
the Webbed—not so good, but full of fine phrasing ; and the 
last of the series is this Waters of Africa. My. Horn tries 
here to do much what he tried in Harold—to produce a kind 
of novel which he entitles The Chesterfields in the Earlies, 
purporting to be a story of pearling and gold salvage off 
the cast coast of Africa. As a story it is pathetically 
childish, and, if it is read merely as an adventure yarn, 
must be unhesitatingly pronounced dull. But in between 
and round the flatness and extravagances of the so-called 
narrative the old man weaves his own talk (set out in the 
Conversations that follow each chapter), and even in the 
narrative itself one can see him flashing out many a lively 
glimpse of his own knockabout career. But the merit, the 
enormously great merit, of it all is that the poor struggling 
story “ gives (as its own author says of it), whether imaginary 
or not, visions that are true,” though it is not indeed “a 
world-beater this time, put in the easy style of fiction for 
comfort to the brain.’ The story is nothing, a pinchbeck 
gem: but its setting is inestimably fine. Mr. Horn is a 
great humanist, an apostle of what he calls himself * the 
brotherhood of universal goodness,’ and his is a mind alike 
of grave simplicity and of extraordinary breadth and pene- 
tration. ‘* Not a bad feller at heart, Saunders. No faults 
—merely vicious,” is a judgment pregnant with meaning. 
Saunders was a housebreaker friend, and there was another, 
Hf., who “ went round vaccinating all the farms with con- 
densed milk at two-and-six an arm. Sixpence for the natives. 
We dressed in riding togs. Looks weil when you visit a 
kraal.” Merely as phrases, what could be better than 
*‘ embittered with constant sobriety; ‘* there’s good and 
bad amongst ‘em to make it a natural vista of humanity ” ; 


; 
“a brave man’ll not speak of cowardice with disrespect ” ; 
and of Roman Catholicism that it ‘has always provided 
a panorama for the eye plus food for the heart.” In all of 
these judgments there is a great deal more than merely 
phrase-making. On the native question and on that of the 
Poor Whites (“ surely the shavings of humanity ’’) this old 
prospector, gun-runner, hunter and trader offers sound and 
sympathetic views, deploring “all these native lads being 
ruined by civilization.” The colonizing aims and methods 
of the French (who put him out of Madagascar, probably 
for gun-running, as un brigand fameux) he holds in sovereign 
contempt: “always pacifying the natives by 
methods. Jkorna pacification ! 
pacifier in the known world.” 

Cecil Rhodes : 


Edited by Ethelreda 


martial 


Commerce is the greatest 
And he is not very kind to 
“When Rhodes got a common hankering 





after land, they called it vision. Camouflage your free 
bootery with charters and itll pass as patriotism.” 

Leave South Africa and the East Coast, off which Arabs 
and white renegades used to run freights of slaves and 
eunuchs round about Zanzibar, and move into the desert 
north-east of Nigeria, where the old man did some caravan. 
raiding in the days of his hot youth. There he associates 
with Mohammedans: ‘‘ Those sunset prayers . . . what 
is it but the Angelus of the desert?” Or again, take the 
vivid touch against the brown sand background of “Old 
Jingle-Beils ! Old Jingle-Bells, pacing along in the moon. 
light there, walks delicate as an ostrich and turns his head 
like a snake. The camel and the donkey’ve made Africa, 
North and South. The pack-donkey made the Golden City 
and he gets nothing but kicks for it.” Kicks were pretty 
nearly all the Golden City of Johannesburg had for old 
* Zambesi Jack ”’ himself, till Mrs. Lewis picked him away 
from the doss-house and ** the philanthropy of lady visitors,” 
and allowed the world to hear him tell his own tale of pathos, 
mystic wonder, daring and hard luck. In Aloysius Horm 
there’s something of Borrow, but something far grander than 
Borrow. Each has the true wizard’s touch of elusiveness, 
though ; from each we can take or leave as we choose, but 
if he leave anything the reader is the poorer for what he has 
left, and the poorer for his want of faith. 

M. J. C. Mrikirsoun, 


The Group and the Person 


Personality and the Social Group. Edited by EK. W. Burgess. 
University of Chicago Sociological Series. (Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press. 13s. 6d.) 

Ti time is passing, fortunately, when everyone felt it a 

point of honour to consider himself a self-made man. We 

are beginning to observe how deeply we are influenced by 
the*men and women around us, by our social conditions, 
and our common habits of thought. It becomes impossible 
to treat ourselves as if we were quite detachable from our 
milieu. Our surroundings have entered into us at every 
moment of our lives, and without them our personalities 
would have no meaning. Personality is our whole system 
of relations with others; to a great degree, therefore, it is 

a social product. 

In these studies from the University of Chicago more than 
a score of writers deal, in different aspects, with the effects 
of communal life on personality. Professor C. H. Cooley, 
who contributes a paper on the * Study of Small Institutions,” 
has written elsewhere :— 

“We are dependent for moral health upon intimate association 
with a group of some sort, usually consisting of family, neighbours, 
and other friends. It is the interchange of ideas and feelings with 
this group, and a constant sense of its opinion, that make standards 
of right and wrong seem real to us.” 

The spirit of a community, in ail the interactions of life and 

culture, reflects itself inevitably in the ideals and conduct 

of all its citizens. This truth has been given an almost 
epigrammatic turn in the definition of personality as the 

** subjective aspect of culture.” 

It is impossible to review adequately all the contributions 
to this volume, but the approach which they share may be 
illustrated from two of the papers. Mr. Norman S$, Hayner 
gives an extremely interesting study of the effect on person- 
ality of hotel iife. The statistical. surveys which he has 
organized do not lead to surprising results; they confirm 
what we might expect. It is particularly valuable, however, 
to have the social implications of these surveys so clearly 
stated. 

Hotel life reduces group-influence to a minimum. The 
cultural restraints of acquaintance and intimacy are lacking, 
and where there is a migratory hotel population, the gencral 
moral will tend to break down. Among the heaviest offenders 
in stealing hotel property are “‘ men and women who in their 
own communities command respect, but who, on going to a 
hotel, take a ‘ moral holiday.” Prohibitionists are caught 
drunk: moral reformers are discovered in the most com- 
promising situations. How gravely the ordinary standards 
of honesty are lowered may be seen in the fact that the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York toses two thousand face towels 
and three hundred bath towels every month. In the large 
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modern hotels even the relations of the hotel staff bave 
become completely depersonalized. The relation of bell-boy 
and waiter with the guests is conditioned only by the size 
of the tip which may be expected. 

Another aspect of the same problem is given in Mr. Clifford 
Shaw’s short contribution on juvenile delinquency. A study 
of the boys brought before the courts of Chicago reveals 
many interesting facts. Even crime is not so much an indi- 
vidual as a social reaction: 91 per cent. of cases of theft 
involve two or more boys. The social nature of crime is 
still further marked when we observe thai in certain districts 
of Chicago crime may almost be called the current morality. 
In the areas round the central business district, 37 per cent. 
of all the boys between ten and sixteen years of age were 
charged with offences in the year 1926. It is in these areas, 
of course, that there are least ties of home and family. The 
rate of delinquency decreases almost directly with the increase 
jin the proportion of families owning homes. 

What issues most clearly from these studies is the fact 
that the multiplicity and degree of intimacy of social contacts 
js the greatest single factor contributing to a valuable person- 
ality. The cultural inheritance of any group is its most 
precious, though its most pervasive and least definable, 
possession. Modern industrialism brings new dangers to 
our social structure. The “mobility of labour” and the 
uprooting of individuals from family conditions have produced 
grave disorganization ; and we have not yet created new 
forms of social contact to take the place of the old influences. 


A Salt-Water Philosopher 


Private Opinions of a British Bluejacket. 

MacLaren. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 
OCCASIONALLY the seemingly omniscient reviewer is 
Here is such an occasion, for the Private Opinions of this 
amazing British Bluejacket, this comic, salt-water, girl-in- 
every-port Hamlet, has left one critic gasping. And we think 
there will be others. 

The first thing to ask is, Can this be true ? isn’t it too good, 
too completely unsophisticated ? Is there a man living in 
this self-conscious world of universal education, who can take 
a language and distort it into a shape that gradually reveals 
a beauty, directness, and eloquence such as we have not had 
since the early days of the century when Neil Lyons gave us 
his coffee-stall rhapsodies ? One can hardly believe that here 
is the deliberate work of a literary artist, for if so, he must be 
greatly gifted : indeed he has achieved a miracle. For here is 
the Cockney revealed as he has rarely been before. He lives 
in this diary, with all his furtive sclf-protectiveness, his 
somewhat cringing impudence and sniggering scepticism. 
But below these negative qualities we see the simplicity of 
mind, the raw conscience that is always nagging him, and 
because of which he comforts himself by a whimpering 
grumble against his Maker. 

How could a professional writer so get beneath the skin of 
this town-bred sailor, revealing him in ail his fears and boasts, 
his sins and remorse, his pleasures and vanities? On the 
other hand, if a totally illiterate fellow can so express the 
intricacies of the human heart, the humours and pathos of 
daily life—well, it is unfair to the hard-working writer who 
gives his life to this clusive art, and as Mr. Shaw says, 
“converts his mother’s milk into printer's ink.” 

So the reviewer gives up this problem as to whether or not 
this book is an inspired fake by some malicious literary 
humorist. We have the editor's word that it was bought 


Edited by Hamish 


beaten, 


by him from its author, one William P. Taplow, when he 


“confessed to being absolutely on his beam-ends at the 
moment, which, I take it, was distinctly in my favour. I was 
given permission to publish on a certain financial agreement 
having been reached ; and I have not seen my old shipmate 
since.” 

The document begins in the mest conventional way, with 
a good resolution : 

“This new padge is nise and cleen it is a symbull to make a new 
year ressilushuon i will do from now On.” 
His Epicurean casuistry, however, is with him from the 
beginning, for he now proceeds, 


“ But i haves one wet you must some times, i am a soaber tipe 
of humans i am i sware i am but damn it give us a chanse you gets 


Thutstey, particklarly in hummid climbs, to whit singapore it fg 
perishing hummid hore you carnt drink lemons Aid.” 

The reader must now be warned that on first acquaintance 
with this highly individualized orthography, some difficulty 
may be experienced. The editor has done his best with a few 
footnotes, and one finds that after a number of pages one has 
accommodated oneself to the unconventional conventions of 
these amazing confessions. Even the picaresque petty 
blasphemies are accepted as being part of the picture, just as 
one accepts, in a strange country, the indigenous weeds, no 
matter how noxious they may be. Indeed the utter grace- 
lessness of this rascal, especially when—tfor the benefit of his 
own conscience—he is explaining away his very venial sins, is 
perhaps the most enjoyable element in the book ; and what 
ean one say of the unconscious satires on aspects of our 
present day civilization except indeed that they are too telling 
to be unconscious ? This passage on the cinema, for instance, 
seems a little too succinct to convince us that it was really 
written by a man who, as Mr. Maclaren says, writes exclu- 
sively for his own satisfaction and “ is only concerned to ex- 
press his meaning as best he can,” 

* 7 will discribe this movie it was ixiting in bits but in some bits 
no it wasent. as on come this villon i knowed his tipe of kidnees 
immeduate but this gurl thort he were Orl Right but damn it she 
were soppie. but i can spot these villons straight of, which of they 
gorn in the moter didant pull up at old pars mansuon consiquinse 
she gets the wind up but too late but the heroe start of with a 
whang cort up Very Near but some hows he couldant get parst 
but Very Near, miss this train by a fractuon along come the airpplane 
Out they hops in the nickque of time leaves the moter which it 
falled over the cliff fair cronnick i carnt call to mind pressisively 
what next but this villon tryed and tryed to Do In the heroe but 
cops it in the stummick, Orl right of they gorn to the marridge 
along come the nise old dog as eats its hart out for its nise mistriss 
every thing parse of primb and they gorn down in the orchurd 
Finish.” 

However, to use a phrase that runs like a refrain through 
the diary, ‘‘ i carnt go on with this toppick i will stop.” But 
not without warning our readers that in friend Taplow, they 
will find a real, living fellow-mortal; whimsical, strangely 
wise, and astonishingly individual. 


An English War Story 


A Subaltern’s War. By Charles Edmonds. (Peter Davies, 


7s. 6d.) 
Tri volume before us is yet another realistic War story. 
recently the crop of such books has been very heavy, but 
they have been chiefly accounts of the War as seen from the 
German trenches. 

By far the most notable has, of course, been All Quiel on the 
Western Front. tt would invidious to compare that 
account of the War, as seen by a German private soldier, with 
this story of a British subaltern’s experiences. It is far better 
to say that both are what an historian would call ‘ source 
books,” and that they will be of the utmost value to historians, 
and others, of later generations, who wish to know “ the 
truth about the War.” 

Mr. Charles Edmonds has, he tells us, written down * what 
remained in my mind, adding nothing, omitting nothing, 
and trying to rid myself of modesty and shame.” The result 
is a book which rings quite true. There is no attempt 
whatever to mitigate the brutality of war. We quote almost 
at random from the author's account of the third battle of 


be 


Ypres : 

‘At that moment Walker leaped up with a shout and began to 
shoot in a new direction. Following his aim L saw straight to the 
front and a hundred yards away a crowd of men running towards 
us in grey uniforms. Picking up another rifle I joined him in 
pouring rapid fire into this counter-attack. We saw one at least 
drop, to Walker’s rifle | think, then noticed that thoy were running 
with their hands held up. Laughing, we emptied our magazines 
at them in spite of that, but at this point one of my favourite 
N.C.O.s, Corporal Fell, came tumbling into the shell-hole, hit 
through both thighs and bearing the pain with no more than a 
grunt or two. . The surrendering Germans carried back our 
wounded men and we barely noticed in the excitement that the 
four snipers who had held us up so long slipped into the crowd of 
captives and went away with them. We should certainly not 
have given them quarter if we had thought of it in time.” 


Nor does the author pretend to be particularly shocked 
by the whole thing. He, no doubt quite rightly, emphasizes 
the fact that 2 man’s whole standard of values was shifted. 
Mr. Edmonds, we should imagine, was not either abnormally 
sensitive or insensitive. He was certainly far above the average 
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standard of intelligence and perceptiveness, or he could not 
have written this book. But he was not so far above it as 
to become untypical. He is at pains to create the impression 
that all the men of the War generation are not so disillusioned 
as to be in the mood of Mr. C. E. Montagu’s famous book 
Disenchaniment. ‘*No man,” he writes, “now under thirty 
can guess the meaning of twenty-four hours’ bombardment, 
nor has he any notion of the joy of ninety-six hours’ rest. 
Who has never been drenched and frozen in Flanders mud, 
has never dreamed of the pleasure derivable from dry blankets 
on a stone floor.” 

Mr. Edmonds appends to his account of the War an epilogue 
on militarism in general. His political conclusions are as 
follows :— 

“Can war be prevented? Yes, of course it can. We shall 
cease to fight to the death so soon as we rid our hearts of envy, 
hatred and malice. Since this seoms improbable at the moment, 
can war be avoided in the present circumstances ? Yes, we can 
take precautions just as we take them against shipwreck. Among 
these will not be found vote-catching treatics, abuso of friendly 
nations, jeers and snecrs against the police work done by soldiers 
and sailors, misrepresentation of the facts about war, nor any of 
the seven-devils which may enter in when the dovil of militarism 
is driven out.” 

Altogether A Subaltern’s War wis: not rank as one of the 
great War books, but it will be a valuable record of how the 
War appeared to an eminently sane and solid, and very in- 
telligent, Englishman of the upper classes. 


Fiction 
Old Friends and New 


Windfall’s Eve. By FE. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
The Poet and the Lunatics. By G. K. Chesterton. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 
Frolic Wind. By Richard Oke. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Huntress. By Cecil Champain Lowis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Shanty Irish. By Jim Tully. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
REVIEWERS are among the many people geatly and tolerantly 
satirized by Mr. Lucas in his latest ** entertainment.” At the 
end of the book, indeed, he presents us with some imaginary 
** Extracts from First Reviews,” in which, amid pure bur- 
lesquing, he forestalis his critics in reiterating the obvious 
phrase. Well, the obvious phrase is sometimes the in- 
evitable one, and we impenitently echo the verdict of The 
Chelsea Lynx and The Adjudicator that ** this is an essayist’s 
novel.” We agree, moreover, with The Bloomsbury Review 
that “ Mr. Lucas in prefacing his book with the well-known 
line from The Anti-Jacobin, * Story, God bless you, I have 
none to tell, Sir, has laid his cards upon the table”; nor 
(happily !) can we contradict The Modern Urge when it 
remarks that ‘“ for Mr. Lucas, the adventurous activities of 
Freud and Havelock Ellis would seem to have been so much 
waste effort.” We cannot, however, accept the view of 
“Solon” in Pen and Ink that Windfall’s Eve is merely 
**a disorderly array of episodes and conversations”? ; and 
still less do we share the fears of The Nonconformist Conscience 
that ‘this otherwise innocuous book *’ will have the effect of 
** stimulating, or even creating, in its readers the passion for 
gambling.” 

It is true that the hero, who tells his own story and is 
nameless, is a British Museum Official who wins the first 
prize in the Calcutta Sweepstake. But the innocent manner 
in which he acquires sudden wealth—he has no desire for it, 
and is on sick-leave, in mid-ocean on a ship without 
wireless, when the Derby is run—is only matched by the 
innocent way in which he spends it. He becomes an easy and 
willing victim to the wiles of relatives anil friends, and engages 
in nothing more adventurous than acquiring a partnership 
in an antique shop in a cathedral city and indulging his 
passion for English scenery and life by touring the country in 
a Rolls-Royce. From such slight material the author has 
woven as pleasant and companionable a diversion as any he 
has given us. Mr. Lucas’s peculiar strength as an essayist lies 
not only in his insatiable curiosity and vitality, but in the 
possession of two rarely blended qualities. With his wide 
experience and mature wisdom he retains the spirit of youth. 
He is sophistication itself ; and yet he can still see the world 
through the fresh eves of childhood. These two strands are 
admirably exemplified in his latest book. ‘The hero represents 





ee 


the childlike spirit, finding inexhaustible pleasure jp the 
simplest things; while the reactions of his friends Supply 
Mr. Lucas with ample targets for those darts of gently Malicioys 
satire on human foibles which he aims with unerring precision, 

If Mr. Lucas incidentally manifests the childlike spirit, yy, 
Chesterton didactically expounds it. His hero is a yo 
poet and painter, who is regarded by the wise characters 
the story—a doctor, the wife of a squire, and so on—as, 
lunatic. But at the end of each fresh episode, combining the 
fantastic with the natural in Mr. Chesterton’s well-know 
manner, it is, of course, the practical people who prove to be 
the fools and the poct to be the only sane person. It is im. 
possible not to admire Mr. Chesterton’s passionate sincerity, 
and the gospel of the inner life, as opposed to the worship of 
external “ progress,”’ is certainly one which needs preaching 
to-day. As to how far the book succeeds as fiction : that js 
another question. Despite his ingenuity and vigour, Mp, 
Chesterton cannot always prevent his rather ponderoy 
stage-machinery from creaking. He produces, nevertheless, 
some brilliant and engaging effects. 

Frolic Wind is an unusual and very clever first novel. | 
describes a country-house party at Pagnell Bois, which is q 
veritable museum of bric-d-brac presented by notabilities ty 
successive generations of the Jeune family. The present 
representatives of the Jeunes are four sisters, all spinsters or 
widowed. Their ages range from seventy to eighty-four, but 
they carry on the Pagnell Bois tradition of entertaining the 
“advanced ” celebrities of the day. There is delightfully 
pert (and often pertinent) fun in the presentment not only 
of the old ladies themselves, but of at least a dozen of their 
guests. While most of the characters are either mawkish or 
freakish, two of them—Alexis Charlecote and Cecilia Jewell, 
a humble dependent of the Jeunes—exhibit a healthy, if 
primitive, vigour. The sudden transition to fantasy is, perhaps, 
an artistic blunder. But the dramatic climax in which Alexis 
and Cecilia involve themselves, and by which they uncon. 
sciously produce so strange an effect on the assembled company, 
is conceived with great originatity and force, and offers a 
piquant, if too impetuous, challenge to humbug. Mr. Oke, 
we imagine, is young. He has the defects of his virtues. He 
is, at all events, thoroughly alive. Here—we hope Mr, Lucas 
will not see this cliché !—is a writer to be watched. 

Given Burma for the background and The Huntress for the 
title, we might expect a novel of the conventionally amorouw 
kind. Mr. Lowis gives us something quite different. His 
huntress, who is outwardly an English girl, but who trace 


. her lineage to the royal founder of the city of Mandalay, i 


essentially a spiritual huntress, and her influence on Guy 
Sibthorpe, the young Government official, who falls passion- 
ately in love with her and risks his career by sheltering her 
rebel brother whom it is his business to cateh, works out 
quietly, but convincingly. There is a good plot, and some 
natural excitement. But Mr. Lowis has sought truth, not 
sensation. His story, with its admirably drawn background, 
is a serious but very interesting picture of Burmese life as 
it might in fact be lived. 
Mr. Tully also deals with actuality. His book is hardly 
a novel at all. Like his Circus Parade, it is a chapter of auto- 
biography, presenting a series of portraits and scenes, drawn 
from his own childhood’s memories, of the raw life of Irish 
emigrants in America. Combining stark realism with tender 
whimsicality, it is a simple, powerful, and poignant record. 
GILBERT Tuomas. 


ANOTHER PART OF THE WOOD. By Denis Mackail. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Mackail takes his title 
from the stage directions to A Midsummer Night's Dream; 
but this modern fairy tale is a tinsel affair and never persuades 
us, as a good fairy tale should, into the illusion of reality. 
Greenery Street, for all its sugariness, had a genuinely idyllic 
touch which the present story seldom achieves. Indeed. in 
this comedy of two pairs of young lovers, for whom everything 
comes radiantly right after all manner of difficulties and 
escapades, the writer seems sometimes to be burlesquing his 
own excesses. It is fortunate that there is plenty of padding, 
for the padding is the best part of the book. It is impossible 
not to smile at Mr. Mackail’s facetious zest in throwing fun 
at any target that offers itself, whether it be a fashionable 
girls’ school, a dilatory postman watched from a window by 
the anxious awaiter of a letter, or the fussy ** local ” train that 
connects Newclifi-on-Sea with Pippingfold and the Ciewet 
Valley. 
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Travel 


[We publish in this column articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at 
home and abroad. They will be written by correspondents who have visited the places described.| 


Burgundy 


peruars just because it is comparatively little frequented by 
English travellers Burgundy is the best of all places in France 
for a short holiday. So little time need go to waste in mere 
railway. For my own part, I leave London when it is nearly 
time to go to bed, take the ten-thirty at St. Pancras, sleep for 
six hours on the boat from Tilbury to Dunkirk, and breakfast 
on a train which takes me down past Hazebrouk, Loos, Lens, 
ynd Arras—slap through the battlefields. One has nearly 
ur hours in Paris before taking the two o’clock, which 
aches Dijon in excellent time for one to dine at the very 
heart of Burgundy. 

The Trois Faisans is not only one of the half-dozen best 
restaurants in France (and like them all, it is not cosmo- 
politan, but depends on local custom and has local character). 
It is also in a beautiful old house with that mellow murrey- 
coloured tiling which expresses the rich charm of Burgundy 
almost as well as the wine. And it stands on the Place d’Armes 
opposite what used to be the Palace of the Dukes, so that the 
dullest cannot fail to perceive that this was the capital of a 
real sovereignty. 

Dijon is like Oxford, more proper for a week’s visit ; but if 
you have only hours instead of days, you cannot miss the 
front of Notre Dame Ia Grande with the long row of grotesque 
earvings over one of the great porches that are typical of 
Burgundian buildings (lepers used to stay there and hear Mass 
through open doors), and you should stop to see Jacquemart 
working the clock which a Duke of Burgundy carried eff from 
Flanders, and set up rather incongruously here. The Flemish 
boor with his wife and children, who among them beat out 
the hours there by a mechanism 400 years old is not really 
worthy of the stone-work. But the Burgundian potentates 
were always bringing in Flemings to do what Burgundian 
craftsmen could do with more dignity. 

Behind Notre Dame is a maze of old streets full of old and 
exquisite houses. The Hl6tel des Cloches is famous, but for 
such as find it expensive I recommend the Chapeau Rouge— 
and its grand ordinaire bianc. 

South from Dijon the Cote d’Or runs for forty miles fronting 
the plain through which the Sadne flows, and a string of 
villages from Chambertin and Vougeot to Pommard, Voinay 
and Meursault, nestle at the foot of that sunny, vine-clad 
slope, and each is harmonious and exquisite as its wine. 
Meursault is perhaps the loveliest, but I am more attached to 
Santenay, southernmost of all; and the road along the coteau 
between these places, looking across the plain to the Jura 
Mountains, is one of the finest in France. 

At the centre of the Céte is Beaune, with its wonderful 
Hospice, built in the fifteenth century, and still managed by 
the same order of nuns who wear that quaint and amazing 
costume. It is endowed chiefly with wine—the produce of 
the vineyards that have been left to it. When you drink 
Hospices de Beaune, you can know that you are drinking as 
good wine as is in the world, and that you are supporting a 
beautiful charity. 

Further south along the Sadne Valley are Tournus, with its 
amazing church (or rather three churches superimposed) 
Macon, and Cluny, where are the remains of what was a rival 
to St. Peter’s when Cluny was a rival to Rome. 

But there is the very different Burgundy on the other 
watershed. Ali streams at Dijon flow to the Mediterrancan ; 
but until you are within half an hour of Dijon you are fol- 
lowing up a watercourse, every trickle of which must go out 
past Paris, and so to le Havre and the Channel. The actual 
watershed is close to the junction of Les Laumes, which is also 
Alesia, where Caesar conquered Vercingetorix. From the 
train you can see the colossal statue of the Gaulish hero, set 
up by Napoleon III. on top of the scarped hill south of the 
railway. 

From Les Laumes a local train will take you to Semur, 
loveliest of all the little old wailed towns in this country ; and 
from Semur again to Avallon, which is bigger but hardly less 
beautiful, and a better centre to stay at. For here the rivers 
have cut deep gorges, and buzzards wheel over ravines that 
might belong to Switzerland, and you can fish for trout in 
swift tumbling waters. Also within easy excursion is Vézelay, 
where St. Bernard preached the Crusade with St. Louis 
beside him—a town incredibly unchanged, though it holds 
hundreds now where once were thousands, and its great and 
beautiful twelfth century church stands, empty in all but a 
corner. Then there is Auxerre on your way back to the main 
line ; and the cathedral at Auxerre stands almost as well as 
Salisbury, rising glorious from above the beautiful Yonne. 
Or again, in the other direction from Avallon is the little 
town of Saulieu, with a hotel famous through France—a 
stage on the motor road to Lyons and the South. Not cheap, 


of course ; but it is an education to eat there. And if you go 
to Burgundy without taking interest in what you eat and 
drink you will lack understanding, and will not be understood 
by the stalwart folk of that singularly well-nourished and 
delightful region. STEPHEN GWYNN. 


[We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Specrator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1.—-Ed. Spectator.| 


Report of the Holiday Competition 
and A New Competition 


NATURALLY enough, most of the contributions to the Holiday 
Competition were accounts of past holidays which have 
been enjoyed and are consequently vividly remembered ; 
some were of imaginary holidays planned in countries or 
districts with which the writers were acquainted, but not 
familiar ; others seem to have been compiled with the use 
of guide books by people who have never been to the places 
which they recommend. The first class are for every reason 
the best and the most useful. 

We offered a prize for the most practical suggestions for 
a holiday on a stated sum (anything from £10 to £100, including 
all travelling expenses) and the competition was not to be 
judged by the literary merit of the entries, but by the practical 
suggestions given. We must not, therefore, complain too 
loudly of the dullness of most of the entries received. But 
their standard is definitely not so high as we expected it to be. 

The holidays recommended ranged from first-class passages 
on liners cruising the Mediterranean, costing £85—no holidays 
by air have been suggested—to a voyage of discovery round 
Rutland in a ponyeart, costing about £4. Between these 
two extremes we received many pleasant and _ practical 
suggestions for holidays in motor ears, on foot, in punts, 
and in canoes. It is perhaps surprising how many con, 
tributors dreamed their dreams in England rather than in 
that exciting, and to many preferabie, ‘ abroad.” Among 
the most popular places recommended for holidays were 
Belgium, Holland, the Channel Islands, Devonshire, Cornwall, 
and Jugoslavia. 

There was no entry submitted to us of pre-eminent merit, 
and we have, therefore, decided to divide the prize of five 
guineas equally between the authors of the two contributions 
quoted below. 

Mr. de Courcy-Ireland suggests an original and delightful 
holiday which will probably only appeal to a few pcople, 
and Mr. Morgan’s suggestion is commendable because we 
feel it will, on the other hand, appeal to a large number of 
our readers. 

CONSTANCE TO COLOGNE. 

The following suggestion is for a cheap and energetic holiday 

suitable for anyone with a desire for adventure of a mild nature, 
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To add to the amusement a financial limit of about £12 or £15 each 
should be agreed upon, this including third-class railway expenses. 

The idea is that a male party of four should go down the Rhine 
from Constance to Cologne in a rowing boat, whic +h should preferably 
be flat-bottomed ‘for shooting rapids. At Constance a good boat can 
be purchased for about £7 (with a hope of selling it at the destination 
for at least £3). It must be strong as it will get rough usage. 

The first twenty miles from Constance will be through part of 
Lake Constance, then the hills gradually close in and the river 
narrows to about one hundred yards broad. 

The first obstacle will be the Rheinfall at Schaffhausen, where the 
boat can be taken round on a lorry for a few (Swiss) francs. From 
there to Basle the river is the boundary between Germany and 
Switzerland. 

To keep within the named sum, great amusement will be obtained 
in putting up at the cheap Gasthaus or inns which provide excellent 
fare—good plain food, and clean beds, but not always enough of 
the ioien: so that it is advisable to take a couple of sleeping- bags. 
In these taverns the real Swiss or German peasants are to be met 
and very friendly, cheery, and obliging people they are. 

The scenery for the hundred miles to Basle is glorious, the river 
skirting the Black Forest for the last forty miles. Difficulties will 
be found in getting past the electric power stations which dam up 
the river at intervals, one consolation for their existence being that 
they cover over several rapids. In shooting the remaining rapids 
the utmost care must be taken, a careful reconnaissance before 
taking them is recommended—one slip and the boat would be 
firewood. 

After Basle the river flows through low-lying country for a distance 
of about two hundred miles, the only towns of interest being Alt 
Breisack, Strassburg and Worms. To the historian the whole of 
this strip of river is highly interesting. 

From Mayence to Coblencz the river passes through a series of 
gorges, the famous Rhineland of the Railway posters. As can be 
imagined from these descriptions the views in every direction, at 
any time of day are insurpassable—castles, vines, bare rocks jutting 
out through pine trees with small trickling water-falls intersecting 
the hill sides. Legends exist about each place, one of the most 
famous being that of the Lorelei, a wing-like mass of rock which 
when viewed in a driving mist is extremely impressive. The only 
ancient castle in perfect preservation is the Marksburg, which 
overtowers the village of Brauback, this is particularly famous for 
its impregnable position and for the fact that it has been inhabited 
since 1060. Fresh interest will be found in every kilometre of these 
last eighty miles and should be, in itself, worth the hard pull of two 
hundred miles after Basle. 

The last place is, of course, Cologne, whose Cathedral with its 
twin spires and fine carved door-ways, everyone must know. Here 
a ready purchaser for the boat may be found. 
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bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. ‘This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westniinster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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‘ or motor-coach (return fare 12s.) : 
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On the trip camping at night may be suggested, but if the rowin 
is taken strenuously good food and comfortable beds are Vital, 
One of the advantages of performing the trip in a rowing boat j 
that only the places “that feel attractive need be v isited and that it 
therefore eliminates the “ personally conducted ” tours which ar 
so nauseating to many travellers. 

Undoubtedly this trip would be a great experience to anyone 
who is keen on anything out of the ordinary and indirectly would 
be a great help to anyone learning to speak the language. 

. W. De Covurcy-IreELanp, 


“ Voyage’ by a great Atlantic liner, with a fortnight off the 

beaten track in Normandy. Cost—less than £15. 
Route : London—Southampton by rail (third-class return 19s.), 

thence by any of the greg 

Atlantic liners to Cherbourg (tourist third cabin, £3 return, including 
meals en route and French Landing Tax.). 

West of Cherbourg, on the promontory of Cap de la Hogue, lies 
a fine and varied stretch of seaboard which has been curiously 
neglected by English guide-books. As a happy consequence 
there are several villages (e.g., Nacqueville, Urville-la-Hogue, 
Landemer) which offer an ideally restful holiday, really abroad, and 
free from the hy brid cosmopolitanism of popular continental 
resorts. Bathing is good and safe, sea fishing too ; there is fine cliff 
scenery, reminiscent of our own Devon and Cornwall, towards Cap 
de la Hogue, and around Jobourg, on the other side of the peninsular ; 
and inland the country is hilly, richly wooded, and intersected by 
beautiful valleys, down which burbling streams make their way to 
the sea. Hotels are simple, but immaculately clean and cheap 
(pension rates from 40 to 60 francs in the season), and the 
service is refreshingly enthusiastic. Near-by are Greville, near 
which Millet was born: Omonville, with the delightful St. Martin’s 
Bay beyond it : and Auderville and the wonderful cliffs of Jobourg, 

From recent and happy experience, the Normans of the Cotentin 
are very hospitable folk: and the visitor can get right into the life 
of the country, even if his French is as execrable as the ¥ riter’s, 
He will miss—very happily—the “ tripper ”’ atmosphere. 

Altogether, the combination of the little ‘‘ voyage” in a great 
liner, and the experience of real French life in delightful country, 
will make up a holiday which, it is safe to say, will be long 
remembered. 

As will be seen from the rates quoted (which - up to date) 
£15 would allow a balance of about £5 for local travel and incidental 
expenses. 


STEPHEN H. Morcan, 15 Coleridge Walk, London, N.W.11. 


Since the planning of holidays does not seem to be as inspiring 
ag we hoped, we suggest for our next competition a description 
or an impression of some exciting or entertaining incident 
which has actually been experienced by the writer during 
a holiday. <A prize of five guineas will be given for the entry 
which is considered to be the most remarkable in substance, 
and at the same time the most graphic in the manner of its 
telling. The competition will close on Friday, September 13th, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 


submitted is awarded this week to John Gibbons, 46 Rosebery 
Gardens, Crouch End, N. 8, for the following :. 


Questions on “Wars and Rumours of Wats” 


1. Which General of the South African War afterwards resur- 
rected himself under the nom-de-querre of Hindenburgh ? 

2. Who wrote the “ Angels of Mons” ? 

3. Which famous English Admiral were we reluctantly 
pelled to shoot in the Tower of London ? 

4. What notable airman having been drowned came to life 
again on purpose to fight against us ? 

5. What was the name of the enemy gun famous in the South 
African War ? 

6. What in one word was the burning question of the Boer 
War referred to daily by the papers ? 

7. What was the precise Boer War equivalent of the Great 
War “ poilu” ? 

8. What town in 
English language ? 

9. What was the Great War equivalent of the Boer War 
* Stellenbosched ”* ? 

10. Which was considered the 
Scottish ? 

1. What was the name of the enemy flag in the Boer War ? 

12. Which is the correct way of delivering fuel to a Kadaver 
Factory ? 

13. What was the real object of many English tennis courts ? 


come 


Bechuanaland added a new word to the 


greatest feat of the London 


Answers will be found on page 142. 











THE SPECTATOR. 
Before going abroad or away from home readers are advised to 
place an order for the Srecrator. The journal will be forwarded 
to any address at the following rates :— 


One Month “ ee ee ee 28; Od. 
Two Months ne ais se oe “MOG 
Three Months aS ee «sa 40; CE 


The Publisher, the SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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Advertiser's Announcement.) 


HOLIDAY JOURNALISM 
by EDWARD ANTON. 


HEN I made some suggestions some time ago on the 
subject of “ holiday journalism,” ! doubted if many readers 
would be sufficiently enterprising to act upon the advice given. 
I confess | was wrong. I learn that quite a number of men 
and women adopted my suggestions and are very pleased with 
the result. ‘This encourages me to repeat, in a second article, 
the ideas to which I then gave expression. 

“Holiday Journalism” is perhaps one of the pleasantest forms 
ef free-lance work; for not only does it, in most cases, enable 
a holiday to be made a source of actual profit instead of an 
expense, but it also increases in every way the pleasure of the 
holiday itself. 

I have in mind one case in particular which was brought under 
my notice. It was that of a reader who took a holiday—accom- 
panied by his wife—on the Continent. His expenses for a very 
pleasant fortnight amounted to something like fifty pounds, but 
the material which he gathered for “holiday” articles enabled 
him to show a profit of some five or six pounds on the trip, 
which is not a bad showing! 

| am gratified to know that it was due to a previous article of 
mine that this holiday-maker was able to make such a twofold 
success of his vacation. Readers will remember that after show- 
ing what opportunities every holiday—whether spent in Britain 
or abroad—afforded in the shape of material for chatty and 
interesting articles, I recommended those who wished to 
capitalise their holiday experiences to take a short course of 
instruction in the technique of article-writing under Sir Max 


Pemberton. 

This is advice which I repeat with confidence and with 
emphasis. It is not sufficient to gather “material”; the best 
jdeas are unsaleable unless presented in acceptable form. One 


can find the raw material everywhere, even if one goes no 
farther than, say, Margate for the summer holiday. 

The hotel or boarding-house, the proprietor, one’s fellow- 
travellers and their idiosyncrasies, the tricks of the weather, the 
incidents of the road, the comic difficulties of language, the 
change of scenery, of environment, even of food—everything 
supplies you with a wealth of raw material for the kind of 
article that is most acceptable to editors, for the simple reason 
that it never fails to interest the reader. 

But—again I say—one must dress one’s raw material, one 
must convert the holiday eggs into an acceptable journalistic 
omelette. 

For this purpose it is not at all necessary to take the full 
course given by the London School of Journalism. The short 
“free-lance” course will be amply sufficient. 

Moreover, the course affords a really fascinating study for 
holiday-times. It is not a dry, severely technical course by any 
means. Speaking personally—and in this I am confirmed by 
many students of the short course—I would as soon read Sir 
Max Pemberton’s delightful, chatty lessons in_ free-lance 
journalism as anything else on holiday, for his is the sprightly 
pen which would make any subject—from the differential calculus 
downward (or upward)—bright and attractive. 

It must be borne in mind that the benefits of the course which 
Tam advocating do not cease with the holiday. Far from it. 
I have known quite a number of men and women who have, 
in the first instance, taken Sir Max Pemberton’s short course 
merely with the idea of exploiting their holidays in the 
journalistic sense, and have found it such a capital introduction 
to free-lance journalism in general that they have subsequently 
become more or less regular contributors to the daily and weekly 
press, 

The door to the profession of letters stands so very widely 
opened to-day. Gone are the days when “Grub Street” filled 
all the spare columns of the newspaper and the weekly journal. 
The modern newspaper—apart from its special articles and news 
columns, which must always be furnished by professional 
journalists—is literally written by everybody for everybody. 

All may contribute, and everyday life—domestic and other- 
wise—affords the foundation of the journalistic dish. 

There is a legend that a famous French chef once compounded 
a wonderful plat with an old kid glove as the principal 
ingredient; the adaptable free-lance journalist of to-day is able 
to parallel the miracle by using materials which the old-timer of 
Grub Street would have disdained. Epwarp ANTON. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD NORTH- 
CLIFFE. Personally conducted by Sir MAX PEMBERTON. 
The present natrons include the leading newspaper proprietors 

of the Empire. 








Prospectus, and all particulars regarding the Courses and Prizes, 
may be obtained on request addressed to: 
Tue Prospectus DepartMENT, LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russet Srreet, Lonnon, W.C. 1. 
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THE POISON 
OF PRUDERY 


by WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


This is the first historical survey of prudery extant, and 
is the outcome of the suppression of The Well of Loneliness. 
After pointing out the immense social and moral importance 
of the subject, the author deals with prudery as the enemy 
of sex morality; its effect upon national and individual 
health; prudery and art and literature; hindrance to 
scientific inquiry and discussion; the most irrational force 
in civilised society; prudery fosters sex vice; the reaction 
in pornography and perversion; prudery and veiled 
indecency and reaction in obscenity, etc., ete. 7/6 net. 


WHAT CHEER ? 


1597 merry, up-to-date stories for all occasions. A godsend 
for fathers and public speakers. Compiled by RALPH 
FROST. With index. 6/- net. 








LAURIE’S NOVEL LIST 7/6 each 


JIM TRENT - - by R. W. Kauffman 
Author of “ Daughters of Ishmael.” ; 
THE JUNGLE - - by Upton Sinclair 
Author of “ Oil!” (65th edition). 
FLAMES OF VELVET - by Maurice Dekobra 
Author of ‘“‘ The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars.” 
THIS YEAR, NEXT YEAR by J. W. Drawbell 


Editor of ‘* The Sunday Chronicle ” (2nd edition), 


CHRONICLES OF A GIGOLO _ by Julian Swift 
Second large impression. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 


COBHAM HOUSE, WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 




















Telephone: MUSEUM 4574. 





NEARLY 






NEW ALTITUDE 
RECORD MADE 
ON 


WAKEFIELD 


CASTROL 


MOTOR OIL - 


On May 26th, Herr Neuenhofen, 
ns piloting a Junkers machine fitted 


“A Junkers machine with a Bristol Jupiter engine, estab- 
altitude record of 





; lished a new 
fitted with 12,739 metres (nearly 8 miles). 
the famous For this great effort a _ British 


motor oil was chosen, CASTROL 
—the oil that has a world-wide 
reputation for unfailing efficiency 
under the most arduous conditions. 
On land, on sea, and in the air 
Castrol has firmly established 
itself as the best oil possible. 


Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., 
All-British Firm 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, E.C. 2. 


BRISTOL 
‘SUPITER | 
ENGINE 
: attained this 


_ amazing height 
» on May 26th 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 129.) 


Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan Police, by Mr. J. F. 
Moylan, is one of the Whitehall Series, and as such designed 
rather to instruct than to amuse. This it does very success- 
fully, and, moreover, the book appears at an opportune 
moment. It is calculated, by its description of the methods 
employed in the training and discipline of the Force, and not 
less by its eminently fair and reasonable tone, to dispel 
much of the nonsense talked and written about the Police, 
especially in regard to Hyde Park offenders and the mythical 
“third degree.” Its description of the welter of corruption 
and danger which existed previous to 1829, presided over 
rather than dispelled by the Bow Street Runners and some 
of the Justices of the time, should also increase our appre- 
ciation, not only of the forethought of Sir Robert Peel, but 
of the position gained through the devotion of every member 
of the Force. 

* * % * 

When Herman Melville (born in 1819) died in 1891, the 
newspapers of his own country of the United States did not 
know who he was. Better that he had chosen to die this side 
of the Atlantic, for we in England—many of us—still read 
Typee and Omoo, and many more of us greatly admire (and 
are puzzled over) Moby Dick, but not perhaps to the extent 
of thinking it ‘*‘ one of the supreme poetic monuments of the 
English language.” Such is the somewhat uncritical—a sort 
of ** biggest ever’’—attitude of Mr. Lewis Mumford, an Ameri- 
can writer, in his Herman Melville (Cape, 12s. 6d.), which 
is a detailed and rather wordy biographical and literary study 
of a curious and interestingly eccentric mind. Is it un- 
reasonable ? But really when one hears from Mr. Mumford 
that “all young ladies, in Melville’s day, arrayed themselves 
in mysterious sorrow, as an aphrodisiac, so that the tender 
hand of solace might achieve in compassion what it dared 
not snatch by brasher methods,” one almost feels inclined to 


* howl aloud.” 


Dr. James Drever and Miss Margaret Drummond have little 
that is new to tell us in The Psychology of the Pre-School Child 
(Partridge. 6s.). In fact, anyone who went to it as to a 
parents’ guide would probably be disappointed. They do 
give us, however, an account of some fundamental psycho- 
logical principles involved in a study of the pre-school period. 
They state them plainly and intelligibly, in quite ordinary 
language, and their points are illustrated with concrete anec- 
dotes and observations. 

* * * we 

Mr. Edmund Blunden contributes to his new edition of 
The Poems of William Collins (Haslewood Press, 18s.) a 
clearly written and sympathetic study of his author. He has 
long felt an intimate in Collins, and he has one or two new 
facts to relate and new attributions to propose. It is especi- 
ally agreeable to read an author in an edition to which affection 
and enthusiasm have been given. Mr. Frederick Etchells and 
Mr. Hugh Macdonald have played their part in making the 
production worthy of one of our greatest and most individual 
poets. 

* * * * 


The Prussian King whom Bismarck made German Em- 
peror was not an interesting personage. Herr Paul Wiegler 
has taken pains with his biography of William the First 
(Allen and Unwin, 21s.), and has tried to enliven it with 
anecdotes and extracts from the monarch’s correspondence. 
Hlis very capable translator, Miss Constance Vesey, has been 
handicapped because the narrative is all in the present tense— 
which is common enough in German books but unendurable 
in English. Still the book has some instructive passages. The 
Prussian King was genuinely sorry in 1871 to merge his old 
title in that of the ‘mock Imperial title.” Bismarck had 
arranged it without consulting him beforehand. 

* * * * 

Now that Grenoble is a popular centre for English students 
and their families, there should be a good many readers for 
Miss Caroline Walker’s attractive and intelligent book on The 
Dauphiny (Oxford: Blackwell, 7s. 6d.). She sketches the 
long history of the old province which was not annexed to 
France till 1349. She describes Grenoble, Vienne, Gap, 
Briancon and many lesser places, and gives two chapters to 
the Grande Chartreuse. She gives biographies of celebrated 
Dauphinois like Bayart and the Huguenot soldier Lesdi- 
guidéres, and Stendhal, and recalls Napoleon’s famous encounter 
with the royalist troops on his return from Elba. If the book 
had an index and a map it would be better still. 

* * * * 

The many people who, when driving or walking through the 
countryside, make a practice of inspecting every church, 
will be delighted with Mr. E. A. Greening Lamborn’s excellent 
little book on The English Parish Church (Clarendon Press, 
Bs. 6d.). It tells the amateur exactly what he wants to know 


——_— 
about the plan, the styles, the fabric, the monuments ang 
in a mediaeval English church, and it is so abundantly ill 
trated with line-drawings that no one can misinterpret th 
author’s text. The traveller with this book in his pocket vill 
be able to interpret the evidence that any old church bears 4 
its time-worn walls, and to discover new points of interest ‘ 
the buildings that he thinks he knows well. . 

* * * * 

An interesting and attractive volume of photographs, lly, 
trating The Minor Architecture of Suffolk, has been edited by 
Mr. Dexter Morand (John Tiranti and Co, 17s. 64d.). There 
is a brief general introduction, followed by a synopsis at 
Suffolk history that seems unnecessary. The photographs of 
mediaeval halls, manor-houses and cottages are arranged jj 
alphabetical order of places. All are charming, but the 
Guildhalls at Hadleigh, Lavenham and Woodbridge, and the 
Tudor house and cottages at Kersey are specially to be mep. 
tioned. The volume, it is stated, is the first of a Series ; jt 
deserves the attention of all who care for our old domestic 


architecture. 
A Library List 


REFERENCE Books :—Laws for Printers and Publishers, 








By B. M. Cloutman and F. W. Luck. (John Bak, 
Sons and Danielsson. 17s. 6d.) The Annual Charities 
Register and Digest. (Longmans, Green. 8s. 6d.)— 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1929. Edited by M. Epstein, 
(Macmillan. _20s.)——-Political Britain. Edited by ¥, 
Farbman. (Europa Publications, Ltd., and George 
Routledge. 5s.)——-Official Year Book of the Union 
of South Africa, 1927-1928. (Government Printing and 
Stationery Office. 5s.)——-Modern First Editions : Poiny 
and Values. By G. Fabes. (Foyle. 15s.)——Sovig 
Union Year-Book, 1929. By A. A. Santalov and [, 
Segal. (George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)——Th 
Complete Peerage. Edited by H. A. Doubleday and 
Lord Howard de Walden. (Saint Catherine Press, 
£3 18s. 6d.)——Building Societies Year Book, 1929, 
Edited by G. E. Franey. (Reed and Co. 7s. 6d.) 





Finance—Public & Private 
Mammoth Banking in the States 


Ir looks as though in the achievement of huge banking 
combines the United States was about to endeavour 
to make up for lost time. America is a land of mergers 
and big things, and long ago her industrial com. 
binations made many of our commercial concerns on 
this side of the Atlantic appear somewhat puny affairs 
In the matter of banking, however, London for many 
years gave the lead in the direction of combinations 
Even before the War our list of about a dozen very 
large joint stock banks represented the gradual _pro- 
cess of the fusion of a great number of small provincial 
institutions, while during and after the War the process 
of combinations went on until there was formed what 
is colloquially known as the Big Five (or, including 
Martins, now the Big Six), the largest of the group— 
namely, the Midland, with its total direct liabilities of 
£395,000,000, and with deposits in its subsidiary banks 
totalling a further £75,000,000—still standing as the 
largest single banking institution in the world. 
Ercut Larcest Banks. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether we are fot 
for very long to retain our position here as having the 
largest banking groups, for during the last year or two, 
and especially during the last few months, there has been 
something like a hustle on the other side of the Atlantic 
in the matter of banking mergers. Here, for example, is 
a list of the eight largest banks in the world which 
appeared recently in the financial pages of the New York 
Times, and the object of the setting out is clearly to 
demonstrate that America is striving for supremacy 
in gigantic banking totals. I have left the figures in 
dollar currencies as they appeared in the New York Times. 


Head Deposits 

Bank. Office. in Dollars. 
Midland Bank, Ltd. .. ws -. London 1,920,278,206 
Lloyds Bank, Ltd... Re -. London 1,713,725,419 
Barclays Bank, Ltd. London 1,630,672,766 
*National City Bank .. New York 1,519,400,000 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. ne London 1,431,172,336 
National Provincial Bank, Ltd. London 1,412,794,846 
*Chase-National Park. . Pe New York 1,200,000,000 


*Guaranty Trust Co... -- .. New York 1,200,000,000 
*Subject to revision upon completion of mergers. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 








AUSTRALIAN ESTATES AND 
MORTGAGE 


PASTORAL CONDITIONS DURING YEAR 








MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S REVIEW 





THE annual ordinary general meeting of the Australian Estates and 
Mortgage Company, Ltd., was held on the 23rd inst. at Cannon 
street Hotel, E.C., Mr. Andrew Williamson (the Chairman ) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :—In Queensland, 
at the time of our last annual meeting, the drought had still a 
relentless hold on most of our important properties in that State. 
With the rains in December, 1927, it was generally anticipated 
that 1928 would be a@ comparatively good year. These antici- 
pations were grievously disappointed, but most of our properties 
are safe for the next few months and should be able to carry the 
number on them, but we must remember that a large number of 
sheep are still away from their home stations on agistment, and 
before these can return home a normal wet season is required to 
sufficiently restore these properties, and more than one wet season 
to bring them back to their full carrying capacity. 

In New South Wales the conditions throughout 1928 were 
generally satisfactory, and all our properties in that State made a 
good recovery from the dry season experienced in 1927, thanks to 
the heavy rainfall in the early part of 1928. The effect of these rains 
was that they enabled us to carry the stock safely until the end of 
the year without having to resort to agistment, or artificial feeding. 

In spite of the adverse conditions with which we have had to 
contend, our sheep numbers, taking all our stations into account, 
show an increase over the previous year of over 20,00. 

The total special drought expenditure amounted to approximately 
£141,000 in 1928, as compared with £233,000 in 1927. Our expendi- 
ture in combating the drought during the three trying years, 1926 
to 1928, inclusive, has amounted to somewhat over £530,000. To 
give you some idea of the loss to the company caused by the drought 
during these last three years, I may say that when we include not 
only the direct cost of artificial feeding, wages, agistment, trans- 
portation, &c., but also the consequential loss of revenue that we 
should otherwise have received had these three years been normal, 
the total amount involved is over £800,000. 

Live Stock. 

Taking our Jambing as a whole, we marked 174,045, being 57,000 
lambs more than in 1927 and about 18,000 more than in 1926. 
The mortality for the year was 63,791 sheep, as compared with 
149,198 sheep in 1927. Though our numbers are low compared 
with normal, yet we have been able to preserve sufficient breeders 
(about 315,000) to give us the opportunity of again building up our 
flocks once conditions generally on our pastoral properties return to 
normal. 

Our cash sales of live stock at £94,000 show an increase of £17,000, 
mostly arising from larger cattle sales, these being £35,000 in 1928 
as against under £23,000 in 1927. The cattle sold averaged £8 4s. 7d. 
per head in 1928, compared with £7 2s. 3d. in 1927 and £4 18s. 6d. 
in 1926. These prices reflect the improvement in the cattle market 
which has taken place in the last three years. It is reported that 
general effect will be given by the Queensland Government to the 
recommendations of the Beef Cattle Royal Commission appointed 
by their predecessors, which should be very beneficial to this import- 
ant Queensland industry. 

Woot. 


Our wool clip for the year amounted to 14,312 bales, as compared 
with 13,878 bales in 1927 and 14,935 in 1926. The total proceeds 
of the 1928 clip, as taken to account, amount to £346,729, being 
areduction of £32,792 on the 1927 figures. The numbers shorn in 
grown sheep were reduced by 53,270 head, largely due to the heavy 
mortality off shears in New South Wales in 1927. The average 
cut per head for a grown sheep increased by just over | Ib. 

When addressing you last year I had to record a remarkably 
steady level of prices having been maintained during the preceding 
12 months, and that the outlook as regards price from the growers’ 
point of view was reassuring. Subsequent events, however, have 
not confirmed this. The July sales here, which were then in 
progress, closed on a slightly lower basis than those of the preceding 
series. The September sales showed a fall of nearly 15 per cent. 
From this there was a recovery of from 5 per cent. to 74 per cent. 
in November. Since then each series has seen a weakening, and 
though each decline has been small, until the July series, which has 
seen a fall of from 74 to 10 per cent., the cumulative result has 
been that the price of wool to-day is some ‘25 per cent. below what 
it was a year ago. 

SuGar. 

Passing now to our sugar interests. The results of our operations 
as a whole were satisfactory, showing an improvement as compared 
with 1927, though at Mackay the year was not sofavourable asin 1927. 
At our Kalamia mill, at Ayr, we had a record crushing of nearly 
160,000 tons of cane, and the profit due to this output and careful 
management has been satisfactory, though the price obtained for 
our sugar was about 22s. per ton lower than in the previous year 
owing to the large surplus production over Australian requirements, 
which had to be exported. The total cane sugar production of 
the Commonwealth of Australia amounted in 1928 to the high figure 
of 532,000 tons, as compared with 493,000 tons in 1927, and 405,000 
in 1926. This record production is reflected in the lower price we 
obtained for our sugar. It is generally thought that consideration 





will have to be given to some scheme to overcome the adverse effect 
of this over-production. Not only in Australia, but throughout 
the world, the sugar crop is increasing, and it is estimated that 
the excess supply for the world in the coming year will be about 
1} million tons. 

There has been a gratifying expansion of the company’s wool- 
selling and general agency business, though our Melbourne wool 
business was badly handicapped in the early part of the season 
by the strike on the water front. 

THe YEAR’s PROFIT. 

The profit and loss account shows a gross profit of £284,442, 
being an increaso of £48,457, while on the other side of the account 
our expenses for the year show an increase of only £3,605 at £96,346. 
After charging the annual interest on all our Debenture stocks 
the net profit for the year amounted to £103,051, as compared 
with £58,055 for the previous year, an increase of £44,996. Adding 
£14,907 carried over from 1927, we have a balance of £117,959. 
When from this is deducted the dividend for the year on our 
Preference shares, amounting to £32,500, there is a balance of 
£85,459, which the directors recommend should be appropriated 
as follows :—-To provident fund, £5,000; to reserve account, 
£20,000; to dividend, &c., £48,094: to carry forward to next 
account, £12,365. While still bearing the marks of the trying 
season through which we have again passed, I think you will 
regard these accounts as comparatively satisfactory, and that you 
will unite with the Board in their appreciation of the work of our 
management and staff both in Australia and here for their capable 
loyal service, without which these results could not have been 
attained. 

OvuTLOOK FOR CURRENT YEAR. 


You will expect me before I close to say a few words on the 
outlook for the present year. Our latest cable advices show that 
in Queensland the country west of a line running right up from 
about Hebel to Cloncurry, through Charliville, Isisford, Longreach, 
Winton and Kynuna is still badly drought-stricken, while east of 
that line conditions are fair to good and are improving towards 
the east and north. I am glad to say the present conditions on all 
our stations, with one exception, in Queensland are satisfactory, 
and subject to what I have already said as to the numbers away 
on agistment all our live stock in that State are provided for until 
the wet season. The exception is our Mount Morris station, where 
agistment and hand-feeding must continue until relief is experienced. 
We expect a fair lambing in Queensland and hope to mark 80,000 
lambs. Our sheep this year should cut a slightly heavier weight 
and the clip should be better nourished and sounder than last year. 
Satisfactory sales of cattle from Millungera have been effected, 
and we have the prospect of good prices from Kileummin drafts. 
On the other hand I regret to say that in New South Wales the 
season generally is developing in a very unsatisfactory way. 

Nearly all our New South Wales stations are in urgent need of 
rain, and sheep are being hand fed, and this will continue until 
relief comes, or until we are able to move them to the mountains. 
The lambing in New South Wales promises to be fair to good, 
and we expect to mark 70,000 lambs, but unless rain comes the 
subsequent mortality will be above normal. The wool cut per 
head from grown sheep will be about 15 per cent. less than last 
year. There is no demand for stock off shears and is not likely to 
be until the season improves. So far the mortality on our stations, 
both in Queensland and New South Wales, has not exceeded normal. 
In Victoria, excepting in the north and north-west portions, the 
season is fairly satisfactory. On our sugar estates we are experienc- 
ing a good season. 

The investigation by the Committee appointed by the late British 
Government to inquire into the application by the wool textile 
industry in this country for a safeguarding duty on imported wool 
textiles had just concluded its labours when the General Election 
brought in a new Government and dissipated all hope of relief 
in that direction to the home manufacturers, which must, therefore, 
be sought in other directions. When regard is had to the wealth 
of raw material for every kind of manufacture, and the equally 
great resources in technical and mechanical skill within the confines 
of the British Empire, not excelled, if equalled, by any other part 
of the world, the vast importance of co-orcinating these resources 
is evident. 

The movement recently set on foot to establish free trade within 
the Empire is an objective so attractive, notwithstanding the 
practical, many and obvious difficulties that would have to be 
surmounted, as to compel the candid and unprejudiced close 
consideration of everyone who has the welfare of the Empire at 
heart. 

There is now another Government in power in Queensland, and 
it is encouraging for us wool growers to read the statement of the 
Premier, Mr. Moore, that: ‘* The whole matter of future prosperity 
of the pastoral industry, and, consequently, the State, rests on the 
cost of production, and when we have done something to reduce 
this we will have done much to re-establish the prosperity we know 
in the seemingly long past.” These are wise words, but, and I say 
it with all respect, they do not go far enough. To attract capital 
to, indeed to retain capital in,, this industry, admittedly vital to 
Queensland, there must be security of tenure. 

In New South Wales the question of extension of expiring leases 
in whole or in part is also one of serious moment, and I trust the 
matter will receive the favourable and sympathetic consideration 
of the Government of that State. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts and the payment of the dividend as recommended, 
which was seconded by The Rt. Hon. J. 8. Sandars, C.V.O. (vice- 
chairman). and carried unanimously. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


a 


COMPANY MEETING. 





STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 





A PROSPEROUS YEAR 





MR. WILLIAM SMART’S SURVEY 





Tue 116th ordinary moeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, Cannon 
Street, E.C., Mr. William Smart presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: Gentlemen, I am happy to say that as faras South Africa is con- 
cerned the year under review was onthe wholeagoodone. Atthe end 
of March, 1928, the drought, which had affected a large part of the 
Cape Province, was broken by heavy general. rains, and subse- 
quently, although there were deficiencies of rainfall during part 
of the year in the Orange Free State, the Western Province and 
other districts, serious drought was confined to parts of the South- 
Western and Western Karroo and the West Coast. Excellent 
rains have, however, since fallen throughout the Cape and the 
drought now appears to have been definitely broken in all districts. 


Sheep-farming continues to make rapid headway. The greater 
part of the former drought area is now largely restocked. | Improved 
methods are coming more generally into use and sheep-farming 
is spreading north into districts hitherto considered unsuitable. 
Consequently, further increases in the wool clip may confidently 
be expected during the next few years. 

Dairy-farming is also benefiting, though more slowly, from the 
introduction of up-to-date methods. It is probable that the 
production of this industry will soon be in excess of the local demand, 
and it will therefore have to face the problem of competing in the 
world markets. 

The maize crop was a fair one, and provided about 74 million 
bags of maize and products for export. Average prices during 
the season were good and are still satisfactory. The 1929 crop is 
expected to give a slightly higher yield than that of last year. 


Tho favourable conditions existing in the farming industry have 
naturally led to a rising tendency in prices of land. In some 
districts it is feared that this upward movement is going too far, 
and that farms have changed hands at prices which cannot bo 
justified on economic grounds. Anything in the way of a boom 
either in town or farm property is, in our opinion, to be deprecated. 


As regards the mining industry, it is interesting to note that 
the high figures of gold production reached in 1927 were exceeded 
in 1928, the output amounting to 10,358,596 fine ounces, valued 
at £44,000,519. Generally speaking, prospects for the immediate 
future are favourable, but the further outlook will be more satis- 
factory after the solution of the problems concerning the main- 
tenance of the supply of native labour, and the creation of new 
economies in production to offset the rise in costs caused by the 
increasing depth of mines. p 

The great economic importance to the Empire of the gold pro- 
duction cf South Africa arriving, as it does, with unfailing regu- 
larity week by week, is all the more evident at the present time 
when so much attention is focussed on the destination of each 
weekly consignment and its influences on the monetary and exchange 
position of the country. 


The value of the diamond production declined from £12,392,308 
in 1927 to £9,028,024 in 1928, but the latter figures do not include 
the important Namaqualand output, which for the year ended 
March 31st, 1929, was valued at approximately £6,500,000 from 
the State Diggings alone, being the result of these amazingly rich 
alluvial discoveries. It would appear that the danger of the 
flooding of the diamond market by over-production is now no 
longer serious, and the outlook for the industry is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. 

The Union accounts reflected another year of prosperity. Customs 
duties were no less than £1,225,000 above the estimate, excise 
duties £90,000 and income tax £455,000. Consequently, instead 
of the estimated deficit of £1,072,000 there was a surplus of about 
£1,700,000. 

The development of South and East Africa and the consequent 
expansion of business make it imperative for us to ensure that our 
resources are sufficient to meet the increased demands which may 
be made upon them. For this reason the directors took the step 
of issuing the balance of our authorized capital, and will consider 
the advisability of asking vou at some not distant date for the 
necessary power to increase the authorized capital in order that they 
may be in a position to make a further issue of shares at any time 
when it appears to them that such action would be advantageous 
tothe Bank. The balance sheet reflects a very sound position, show- 
ing, as it does, that over 20 per cent. of our liabilities for note circulation 
and deposits is held in cash and remittances, while more than 15 per 
cent. is represented by bills of exchange and a further 10 per cent. by 
investments. . 

Our net profits for the year amounted to £621,466, being an 
improvement of about £25,000 on last year’s figures, and in view 
of the fact that at March 31st the money for the new shares had 
been earning revenue for three months only, the result of the year’s 
operations may be regarded as highly satisfactory. The directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 7s. per share, together 
with a bonus of 3s. per share. 7 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





NEW GOLDFIELDS OF VENEZUELA 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 








SIR WILLIAM HENRY’S REVIEW 





THE second ordinary general meeting of the Now Goldfields of 
Venezuela, Limited, was held on the 22nd inst., at Winchester Hougg 
Old Broad Street, E.C. : 

Sir William D. Henry, Kt., C.I.E., who presided, said :—A ye 
limited amount of development was undertaken, owing to the lack 
of power to work pneumatic drills. Generally, the results confirmed 
the values of the payable ore which previous experience of the field 
has led us to anticipate. Relatively unimportant additions wor, 
made to the known ore reserves; as your underground manager 
points out, much of the work was of an exploratory nature, done with 
the object of obtaining information which will be of value when 
developing in the lower levels. 

EQUIPMENT PROGRESS. 

With regard to equipment, progress during the year was dis. 
appointing, chiefly because of tho delays resulting from the loss of 
material through the sinking of lighters. In a country like Veno. 
zuela replacements of vital items of plant can only be mado by 
ordering it de novo from England. We hope that wo have now 
reached the end of this chapter of misfortunes, which prevented ug 
from carrying out our programme of putting the power plant into 
operation by the end of the year under review. 

As regards the new mill, you will note that shipments commenced, 
in strict accordance with the programme which I sketched out at 
the last annual general meeting, in October, 1928, and were com. 
pleted shortly after the close of our financial year. 

Since the close of the year under review, progress has continued 
on the erection of the power plant, the first two units of which will 
be ready, according to the latest estimate received from your general 
manager, in September, except for certain electrical connexions, 
and the whole plant by November. Work on the new mill is in 
hand. 

Our consulting geologist, Dr. W. S. McCann, visited your property 
last year, and there seoms to be little doubt that the Bolivar 
Company’s shear zone formation continues into our property. 

THE New Caprirat. 

When this company was formed, some 2} years ago, we were 
advised that it would be possible to equip the property with power 
plant and mill for a sum of rather less than £300,000. This estimate, 
however, failed to take into full account the transport difficulties 
and the inevitable delays in carrying out a large programme in 4 
country so devoid of skilled labour and of manufacturing resources 
as Venezuela has proved to be. We now find that, to complete tho 
first mill unit, we shall require, in addition to the sale proceeds of 
the gold won, approximately £185,000 over and above our available 
cash resources. 

Towards this expenditure we have already borrowed £50,000, and 
this loan we must repay. I wish to make it clear that this figure 
does not represent simply an excess of expenditure on the equipment 
of the mine, over and above the estimated cost. It includes all 
current expenditure on mining, milling, provision of houses adminis- 
tration, &c., up to August, 1930, and provision of over £30,000 
for intensive dovelopment, commencing as soon as the power plant 
is put into operation in about three months’ tirne. It also includes 
expenditure on cyanide and other supplies for the new mill unit. 

In our opinion, it is essential to raise, which we propose to do by 
way of Convertible Debentures, not less than £250,000 in order to 
enable the company to press on with the task of completing the 
equipment of the mine up to the stage of operating the first mill 
unit, while at the same time carrying on extensive development 
operations with a view to blocking out sufficient ore to justify the 
erection of a second and, ultimately, a third mill unit. This sum 
will, it is estimated, meet all the expenditure in question, together 
with the costs of the proposed issue and interest on the Debentures 
for a period of 18 months. 

A RESERVE OF CAPITAL. 

It is our hope that it may be found practicable to finance the 
equipment of the property with a second and third unit out of 
profits earned by the first and first and second units respectively. 
We base this hope on the fact that your underground manager, 
Mr. Blanford, states that he expects, when development is proceed: 
ing on the full scale, to be able to supply the first mill unit for a con- 
siderable period with ore of the value of 20 dwt. to 25 dwt. without 
depleting the existing ore reserves. Taking working costs at 6} dwt., 
or 26s. 6d. a ton, the treatment of 350 tons a day of 20 dwt. ore would 
yield a gross profit sufficient to enable the cost of the second mill to 
be met from revenue, while leaving sufficient profits to pay 4 
reasonable dividend. 

I trust that I have said enough to explain the reasons which have 
led us to put forward a scheme for increasing our capital. You will, 
of course realize that it is impossible to make an issue of Convertible 
Debentures until the capital of the company is increased by an 
amount sufficient to satisfy the conversion rights of the debenture- 
holders. The exact terms on which the issue will be made will be 


published very shortly, and we hope that they will commend them: 
selves to the shareholders and that many of them will take the 
opportunity of subscribing for the Debentures. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted,and at a sub- 
sequent extraordinary general meeting it was unanimously resolved 
to increase the capital of the company from £1,000,000 to £1,500,000 
by the creation of 500,000 new shares of £1 each, 
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QUICKENING THE PACE. 

It is indicative of the manner in which this move- 
ment has been rushed in recent months that figures 
recently supplied by Mr. D. Richard Young, of the 
National City Bank, show that of the total of some 210 
bank mergers In New York City which have occurred 
down to the present time since 1784, only eleven consoli- 
dations took place previous to 1899. In the succeeding 
ten years there were about 47, and about the same 
number in the following decade. 

It is, however, during the past five years that the 
activity in banking fusions in America has been most 
ronounced, and the movement may be said to have been 
led by the National City Bank, which only five years ago 
had a capital of about 40,000,000 dollars, with a surplus 
and undivided profits of about 55,000,000 dollars, with 
deposits of 913,000,000 dollars. The latest absorption 
by the National City is that of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, and the New York Times estimates that 
when that is carried through the company will have 
a combined capital of about 120,000,000 dollars and a 
surplus exceeding 125,000,000 dollars, with deposits of 
over 1,500,000,000 dollars. 

RAcE FOR SUPREMACY. 

Equally striking and indicative of the movement 
has been the recent fusion of the Chase Bank with the 
National Park Bank. At the close of 1924 the former had 
a capital of about 20,000,000 dollars and a surplus and 
undivided profits of 25,000,000 dollars, with deposits of 
a little over 500,000,000 dollars. After the present 
fusion has gone through, the capital will be over 
100,000,000 dollars, with a surplus and undivided profits 
of over 130,000,000 dollars, and deposits of about 
1,200,000,000 dollars. In this matter of size of deposits, 
the Chase National and the Guaranty Trust are now 
running almost neck and neck, but nothing would seem 
to be more certain than ‘that on the other side of the 
Atlantic, as was the case recently here, there will be a race 
for local supremacy in the matter of size and also, doubt- 
less for supremacy over the large British institutions. It 
must also be admitted that, always assuming that the 
consolidations are earried out on sound lines, there is 
almost more ground for mammoth banking institutions 
in the United States than in this country. When, for 
example, our own fusions were being arranged some few 
years ago, one of the arguments put forward in their 
favour was that as our industries were fusing and be- 
coming very much larger, it was necessary that the lending 
hay should be in the hands of banks with exceptionally 
arge resources. But if that argument was sound, it has 
even more weight on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Moreover, it is possible, though, of course, it does not 
follow, that the consolidation of a vast number of 
scattered banks in America into fewer hands may simplify 
the working of the Federal Reserve system and lead to the 
monetary authorities, as expressed both by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the member banks, having a little 
more control over monetary policy. Equally, however, 
it may be that if the local banking system in America 
should be strengthened by the fusions, so the banking 
power of the United States as a whole may also be con- 
solidated and strengthened, thus still further increasing 
the general financial and economic power of America. 

Artuur W. Kinpy,. 


Financial Notes 
DEPRESSED MARKETS. 


Ir is some time since the market for high-class investment 
securities presented so depressed an appearance as that which 
has characterized it during the past week. In the main, the 
influences operating have been of the monetary order. In 
other words, the adverse position of the French and German 
Exchanges with a heavy drain of gold to both of those 
countries has revived apprehensions of a rise in the Bank Rate. 
Indeed, unless there should be an early radical change in the 
situation, it is difficult to believe we shall get through the 
autumn without a 64 per cent. rate. This possibility in itself 
accounts for a good deal of selling of high-class stocks, but 
other influences have also operated. Markets in fact are still 
feeling the after-effects of the boom in new capital issues, 
especially the boom in some of the shilling share variety. 


Moreover, it is to be feared that in some ef these cases under- 
writing went to weak hands where thexe has been difficulty 
in fulfillicg obligations, and there have not been wanting 
signs In some sections of the markets of forced liquidation. 


* * ok * 


BANKING IN SoutH AFRICA. 


At the annual meeting of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, held on Wednesday, the Chairman—and also the 
veteran ex-Manager—Mr. William Smart, had a very satis- 
factory report to present to the shareholders both as regards 
the affairs of the bank and general conditions in South Africa. 
With regard to the former, the published Report had disclosed 
an exceedingly strong position and it was only necessary for 
Mr. Smart to touch upon one or two points. Not the least 
interesting of his statements was concerned with the com- 
parison which he made between the first balance sheet of the 
bank at June 30th, 1863, when the deposits totalled only 
£203,000, and the latest balance sheet, where the total is nearly 
£72,000,000. The net profits for the past year showed a sub- 
stantial increase and the balance sheet itself gave every in- 
dication of satisfactory expansion in the bank’s activities, 
combined with a due preservation of liquidity. 

* * * * 


GoLp PRODUCTION. 


Sconomic conditions in South Africa have been favourably 
affected during the past year by much-needed rains, while as 
regards the goid industry of the Rand the previous record pro- 
duction in 1927 was exceeded in 1928, the value of the output 
being over £44,000,000. The prospects for the future are 
described as favourable, but, Mr. Smart added : ‘* The further 
outlook will be more satisfactory after the solution of the 
problems concerning the maintenance of the supply of native 
labour and the creation of new economies in production to 
offset the rise in costs caused by the increasing depth of mines.” 


* * * * 
Betrer PasroraL Prorits. 

After suffering severely through drought in Queensland and 
in New South Wales, the Australian Estates and Mortgage 
Company’s profits showed an improvement over last year, and 
the dividend was restored to 5 per cent. after having been 
4 per cent. for the two previous years. Actually the recovery 
is substantially greater than is represented in the mere figures 
of 1 per cent. in the dividend, for the worst effects of the 
drought were not felt by shareholders, thanks to the con- 
servative finance of the company in the past. In 1926 the 
directors took £100,000 from balance-sheet reserves, and they 
also stated that the figures of the Report were only made 
possible by having recourse to special provisions which had 
been made in the past. In 1927 the 4 per cent. dividend was 
not quite covered by the profits as the carry-forward was 
reduced by about £10,000, but from the 1928 profits £20,000 
was added to the Reserve and £5,000 set aside to Provident 
Fund. Even so, the better results have only been achieved 
under most difficult conditions, for the drought persisted in 
certain areas. The outlook, however, should now ke dis- 
tinctly better, for, with the exception of one Queensland 
station, the company’s estates in that State have enjoyed 
good rains, though in New South Wales more rain is still 
needed. The company’s balance-sheet shows a very strong 
position, with marketable securities amounting to nearly 
£750,000, and in view of the proof provided in the last few 
years of the impossibility of carrying on pastoral operations 
on a big scale in Queensland without the backing of large 
financial resources, the great joint stock companies engaged 
in the business obviously deserve every encouragement from 
the Government, though in the past their interests have often 
been sacrificed in pursuit of the political aim of “ closer 
settlement,’ whereas the Australian climate obviously offers 
very serious disadvantages to the small-holder, 


k x * % 


AN INTERESTING SPEECH. 

As usual, the speech of the Chairman, Mr. Andrew William- 
son, at the annual meeting held on Tuesday, was exceedingly 
interesting, Mr. Williamson dealing at some length with the 
general position of the wool industry and with Australian 
pastoral interests generally. Speaking of wool, Mr. William- 
son dealt with some of the reasons for the recent fall in prices, 
among which has to be included competition on the part of 
artificial silk fabrics, and Mr. Williamson raised the point as 
to the advisability of a world-wide propaganda with regard 
to the advantages of wool—as against all other clothing 
fabrics. Undoubtedly, however, as Mr. Williamson explained, 
a factor which tends to restrict consumption of wool is the 
large further charges on the manufactured article owing to the 
profits exacted by merchants and retailers before the consumer 
is reached. Once again Mr. Williamson touched upon the 
vital need for lowering the general costs of production in 
Australia, and his plea, which is a long standing one, has 
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recently obtained impressive endorsement from the members 
of the British Economic Mission who recently visited Australia. 
* * * * 
A Prosperous Brewery. 

The latest report of Hoare and Company indicated con- 
tinued prosperity in the brewing industry. the profits for the 
year having increased from £44,000 to £553,000. This 
good showing is not without interest also to shareholders 
of the City of London Brewery Company, which, it will be 
remembered, recently sold its houses to Hoare and Company, 
receiving in return a block of shares of the latter. 
The final dividend now announced by. Hoare and Company 
is 13 per cent., making 22 per cent. for the year against 19 
per cent. for the previous year, when, however, the full 
benefit of the acquisitions from the Commercial Brewery 
and the City of London were not yet felt. In addition 
to paying this fine dividend, the Reserve Fund is increased 
by £102,521, and now stands at £1,135,000, a sum which is 
not so very far removed from the total of the Ordinary 
capital, which stands at £1,919,000. For the moment, 
however, notwithstanding the present prosperity, brewery 
stocks are rather under a cloud owing to the cryptic 
reference to the industry in the King’s Speech. With all 
deference, however, to any Prohibition advocates, share- 
holders, I think, may feel that their industry is a sound one, 
while the revenues rendered by it to the State are beyond 
question substantial. 

; * * * 
STEEL RATIONALIZATION. 

Not the least interesting part of the speech of Sir Arthur 
Du Cros at the recent meeting of the Parent Trust and Finance 
Company, was his reference to the part taken by the company 
in the formation of ** Steel Industries of Great Britain, Limi- 
ted,” which company, it will be remembered, recently pur- 
chased from the Austin Friars Trust the securities of United 
Steel Companies. Limited. Quite truly Sir Arthur Du Cros 
emphasized the fact that the steel industry with all its ramifi- 
cations, constituted a keystene of the country’s industrial 
prosperity, and in no other direction, perhaps, are the possi- 
bilities in the shape of rationalization greater. The Chairman 
stated that the aims of the Board were to establish a ‘Trust 
company which should confine itself to the investment business 
of the company and be free from trading risks. 

* * * wi 
Roya, Mai Arvarrs, 

Without entering into the points of controversy raised by 
Lord St. Davids in connexion with his circular to shareholders, 
suggesting that he should be relieved of his duties as trustee 
for the Second Debenture holders of the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company, it may be said that the event served to 
accentuate the disquietude which has been felt for some time 
past in the City with regard to the precise financial position 


of the Royal Mail Company, an anxiety whict: was stimulated ° 


some little time back by the issue of the Annual Report, in 
which the auditors called attention to questions of the deprecia- 
tion allowed on the ships and the values of the investments in 
thealliedshippingcompany. Atthe Annual Meeting itself, Lord 
Kylsant, the chairman, made replies to the auditor’s statements 
which were generally regarded as of a satisfactory character. 
Nevertheless, anxiety has not been entirely relieved, and has, 
of course, been revived by the recent action of Lord St. Davids. 
It is possible that this anxiety may have been over- 
done, and may even be unfounded, and during the next 
few months it may be hoped that opportunity will be taken to 
dispel any disquietude by a statement by the company mak- 
ing its financial position a little clearer. No one sug- 
gests that the obscurity is at all intentional, it is rather the 
result of the enormous ramifications of the company’s under- 
takings, the manner in which interests overlap at many points. 
Something over £70,000,000 in capital is represented by the 
various undertakings with which the company is connected, 
and the whole ‘matter is summed up very well by the City 
Editor of the Times, when he describes recent events as 
affording proof, “if such were needed, that the Companies 
Acts should make compulsory the publication of a consolidated 
balance sheet showing the assets and liabilities of every 
combination.” Experience has shown that in these colossal 
undertakings the presentment of a thoroughly clear, intelligent 
and consolidated balance sheet is no easy matter; but if a 
classic instance of such clarity was wanted, it would 
be found in the balance sheets published by Nobel Industries, 
Ltd., for some year or two before that concern was fused with 
Imperial Chemicals, and there is little doubt that the celebrated 
statistician, Sir Josiah Stamp, had much to do with the 
preparation of what was generally regarded as a model of a 
clear balance shect. 
* * * % 
GOLDFIELDS OF VENEZUELA. 

Sir William D. Henry, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
New Goldfields of Venezuela, gave a full and satisfactory 
explanation to the shareholders of why original estimates of 
expenditure had been exceeded, and at the close of the meeting 
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the proposed increase of capital was unanimously approy 
by the shareholders. It is proposed to raise by way of C 
vertible Debentures not less than £250,000 to enable w 
company to press on with the task of completing the equipm 
of the mine up to the stage of operating the first mill en 
at the same time carrying on extensive development operation 
with a view to blocking out sufficient ore to justify the nina 
of a second and ultimately a third mill unit. ~ ” 

* * * * 
Gas Licgur anp Cokt REsUcts. 

_ Once again the dividend declared by the Gas Light an 
Coke Company is a good one, the distribution for the first halt 
of the year being at the rate of £5 12s. per cent. per annum on 
the Ordinary. This is the same as for the second half of last 
year, and makes the highest distribution for any period of one 
year since the War. It is the more satisfactory to note that the 
company is in a position to make this increased distribution jy 
view of the announcement which has recently been made by 
the company, in conjunction with the Post Office, with regan 
to the question of compensation to be paid by the company 
to those who sulfered by the Holborn explosion. ‘ 

%* * * * 


Tin Prorirts. 

In view of the heavy fall in the price of Tin, it is scarcely 
surprising that the .year’s results of the Tavoy Tin Dredging 
Corporation, Limited, should have shown a fall in the TOSS 
working profit of £51,085, the average price of Tin during the 
year having been £62 per ton lower than the average for the 
previous year. In spite, however, of this heavy fall, the 
company was able to pay a total dividend for the year of 
20 per cent., free of tax, which is equal to a gross return of 
25 per cent. This result certainly justified the chairman, 
Sir William D. Henry, in describing, at the annual meeting, 
the results for the year as a creditable performance, in view 
of all the circumstances, and he pointed out that during the 
five years of the Corporation's existence they had paid out 
in dividends 131 per cent., free of tax, or 165 per cent. gross, 
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Answers to Questions on Wars and Rumouts 
of Wars 
1. Hector Macdonalid.——2. Arthur Machen.——3. Prince Louis 
of Battenberg.——4. Hamel.——5. Long Tom.——6. Remounts, 
——7. Takhaar.——8. Mafeking.—-—-9. Limogés.——10. The sinking 
of the ‘Emden.’——11. Vierkleur.——12. In bundles of five-— 
13. German concrete gun-emplacements. 














The authoritative Medical Review 


“The Practitioner’? says 


“These tablets (Genasprin) are claimed to be pre- 
pared from a very pure brand of acetyl -salicylic 
acid. Analysis proves that this claim is quite 
justified, the tests showing no traces of either free 
salicylic or free acetic acids. The tablets break up 
easily in water.” 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 
At all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 
GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 

















ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 

















Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - . - - £2,795,787 
Deposits - - - - - £44,674,151 i 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 

A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 

Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
Executor. 


| 
| and 
| London Offices: City ; ” Se aS y 
charing Cross, S.W. I. 
West End = - = - | “1. 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir A. K. Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. = 
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THE PARENT TRUST AND FINANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FORMATION OF STEEL INDUSTRIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 








SIR ARTHUR DU CROS’ SPEECH. 





Taz thirty-second ordinary general meeting of the Parent 
Trust and Finance Company, Ltd., was held on 19th inst. at the 
Northumberland Rooms, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., Sir 
Arthur du Cros, Bt. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman said in the course of his speech :— 

In 1891 my brother was in the service of this Company, which at 
that time was the Dunlop Tyre Company, and went to America 
ag one of the small band of pioneers who took the road headed by 
my father, and journeyed the world through to lay the foundations 
of a new industry. That adventure led to one of the great indus- 
trial achievements of our time. ‘The Pneumatie Tyre Industry, 
with its many kindred developments, has turned out to be a found- 
ation of vast utility and importance. 

The profits are slightly higher than the highest previously earned 
by the Company. It is an interesting business record that with 
the payments now proposed, the deferred shareholders will have 
received dividends in excess of the whole of their capital during the 

t five years, while the preference and ordinary shareholders 
will have reeeived their fixed dividends in full for thirty-three years 
and twenty-three years respectively. 

Tho carry forward has been increased by £19,000, and now 
stands at £119,766, which, with the published reserve fund, gives 
a margin of, approximately, £840,000, 

It is stated in the report that we have taken part in an industrial 
project of a far-reaching nature. This project is the formation of 
Steel Industries of Great Britain Limited, and the purchase by that 
eompany of the securities of United Stecl Companies Limited. 

The Stee! Industry with its ramifications is undoubtedly the key- 
stone of the country’s industrial prosperity, and bears directly 
upon questions of employment and other economic problems. 

There is a marked trend towards larger units of industry. In tho 
present state of world competition this seems likely to continue, 
and in one form or another to extend to the Iron and Steel Industries 
of this country, as a defensive and offensive measure against foreign 
organization and competition. Latterly there have been definite 
indications of a revival in the trade, and in the judgment of re- 
sponsible persons both in and out of the industry the time has 
come to attempt some form of rationalization. 

It seems reasonable to suppose therefore that the Steel Industry 
has seen its worst. 

We are aware that financial reconstruction does not by itself 
increase earnings, but the soundness of the purchase price of the 
securities of United Steel Companies Limited, and the fact that the 
purchase has been transferred to Steel Industries of Great Britain 
Limited, without intermediary profit, forms a basis on which co- 
operation with other leading units in the industry becomes possible. 
Such further combinations must be to the common advantage. 

A very large claim by the Revenue authorities for income tax 
and excess profits duty on old transactions, which has hung over 
the Company for the past two years, had introduced an element. of 
great uncertainty into the Company’s position. 

In theso circumstances, it would have been unwise for the Diree- 
tors to have attempted to proceed with the scheme for the separation 
of the finance branch of the Company’s undertaking from its invest- 
ment business. The settlement finds us very largely engaged in 
trading business, and the separation scheme must wait until the 
decks are clear again. 

In principle the scheme remains unaltered. Our aim is to 
establish a Trust Company which will confine itself to the invest- 
ment business, and will therefore be free from trading risks, and to 
continue and extend the finance business also through the agency 
of a separate finance company. No advantage from the scheme 
will be available to anyone outside the Company until it has been 
made known to the shareholders and the first refusal offered to them, 
and there was no intention of suggesting any scheme to which excep- 
tion can reasonably be taken by the Preference and Ordinary 
shareholders, 

No revenue or appreciation, other than interest on debentures, 
notes and loans has been taken in from some of our more important 
real estate investments, including the Foundling Estate, the 
Durban Real Estate and Grand Buildings (Trafalgar Square), Ltd. 
Our interest in these three properties amounts to over £1,000,000, 
and in considering the Company’s position it is a substantial and 
favourable point that all the properties are steadily appreciating 
in value, and are building up a reserve in themselves, although, 
in the manner in which we have elected to deal with them, they 
are not revenue bearing in the meantime. 

_i stated in 1927 that the original net revenue from the Foundling 
Estate of £44,500 would double itself by 1935—this result will, 
we now anticipate, be achieved by 1934. I also estimated that 
after 1940 the gross revenue, without the Central Site, should 
exceed £109,000 per annum, whereas it now looks as if it would 
amount to approximately £133,000 per annum, but this figure 
ean only be attained by the expenditure of approximately £100,000 
upon the development of various vacant plots throughout the 
estate and in the reconstruction of suitable houses. 
« With regard to the Central Site and gardens, the Foundling 


Board has recently entered into a provisional contract with Lord 
Rothermere. Under this contract we have sold this part of the 
property for the sum of £525,000, allowing the purchaser until 
June 30th, 1931, to complete or cancel the transaction. Lord 
Rothermere has paid a deposit of £50,000, which goes to the 
Foundling Company in any event, and will also pay interest on 
the remaining £475,000 until the purchase has been completed 
or abandoned. The Foundling Board felt justified in disposing 
of this part of the property at a specially low price for a public 
purpose, and to meet the strong public sentiment in the matter 
with which they were much in sympathy, and also bearing in 
mind that approximately 14 acres will be retained as an open 
space for ever, an amenity which must add to the value of the 
surrounding property. They do not anticipate that the purchase 
will not be completed, because what Lord Rothermere sets his 
hand to he usually carries through, and our thanks and the thanks 
of the community at large are duc to him for his public spirit and 
wonderful generosity in this and in other matters. Should, how- 
ever, the property come back into our hands, that need not be 
regarded as a misfortune, but rather as an advantage, because 
plans are matured for the development of the Site for other purposes. 
Altogether, ithe Company’s investments in securities wholly based 
on real estate amount at present to over £1,250,000, of which 
quite 90 per cent. consists of real estate in London and Liverpool. 
In moving the re-election of Lord Glenavy as a director, the 
Chairman said: He has held, with distinction, the highest offices 
both in this country and in Ireland, and is very well known on 
both sides of the water. 
_ Our Trish shareholders are still the predominant partners in this 
Company, and Lord Glenavy’s accession to the board had been 
welcomed because of the implicit confidence which his name com- 
mands in all quariers. 








TAVOY TIN DREDGING 
CORPORATION 





MANY SATISFACTORY FEATURES. 





The fifth ordinary general meeting of the Tavoy Tin Dredging 
Corporation, Ltd., was held 23rd inst. at Winchester House, London, 
E.C. 

Sir William D. Henry, Kt., C.1.E. (the Chairman), said that ia 
comparison with the results achieved in previous years, the year 
under review had been a disappointing one, although a close study 
of the working returns would reveal many satisfactory features. 
The total yardage treated had been 1,114,341 cubie yards, or 
93,857 yards more than in 1927, at an average cost of 5.84d. per 
eubic yard, which was only .09 of a penny more than for 1927. 

The total tonnage ef concentrate won had been 514 tons 3 ewt., 
which compared with 622 tons in 1927. The fall in the output 
was due to the fact that both No. 1 dredge and No. 3 dredge had been 
working ground of very appreciably lower value. Although up to 
the end of the year 358 acres had been dredged, the area of the 
various blocks of ground which had been added from time to time 
to the concessions still remained in excess of the acreage worked out, 
which was a highly gratifying and encouraging state of affairs. 
The gross working profit at £51,085 had been seriously affected 
by the heavy fall in the price of tin, the average price during the 
year being no less than £62 per ton lower than the average for the 
previous 12 months. The net profit for the year came out at £52,532. 
The total dividend paid for the year 1928 was 20 per cent., free of 
tax, equivalent to a gross return of 25 per cent., which, in view of 
the peculiar difficulties with which they had had to contend and the 
heavy fall in the price of the metal, was a creditable performance, 
even if not quite up to their previous record. During the five years 
of the Corporation’s existence they had paid out in dividends no less 
than 131 per cent., free of tax, or 165 per cent. gross. 

Having dealt with the results achieved by their various sub- 
sidiary companies, the chairman, in conclusion, said that as a result 
of recent developments, the future of the industry, and particularly 
that of all tin mining companies, looked very much brighter. The 
Tin Producers’ Association was formed, and for the first time in the 
long history of the metal the great majority of the British econ- 
trolled producing companies were aligned, so that they might 
advance and work in the interests of the industry as one united force. 
Nothing but good could come from the pooling of ideas and from 
co-operation amongst producers in every approved direction. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





(Company Mectings continued on Page viii.) 
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8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
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FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY, LTD. 


THe thirty-eighth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and 
Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday at Furness House, 
London, E.C. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart. (the chairman), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that the capital account 
remained unchanged at five and a half million pounds, divided 
into one and a half million 5 per cent. preference shares and four 
million ordinary shares. The general reserve account also remained 
at £2,000,000. Sundry creditors, credit balances and bills payable 
amounted to £2,308,688, compared with £2,717,313 a year ago. 
This item included provision for taxation, and also for the dividend 
on the preference shares, which was paid on May Ist, and also for 
the final dividend on the ordinary shares, which they were proposing 
that day. There were also included amounts due to subsidiary 
companies, as well, of course, as the various creditors of their 
branch offices all over the world. This item of £2,308,688 covered 
the only active liabilities as shown by the balance sheet, the remain- 
ing item on this side being the profit and loss account. 

With regard to the assets, they had followed the practice which 
they had adopted two or three years ago of separating the assets 
into various sections, so that it could be seen to what extent their 
assets were employed in the shipping business, and in other sections 
of industry. Shipping property, which included investments 
in associated shipping companies, &c., amounted to £5,148,877. 
This amount was stated after writing off depreciation, and compared 
with £4,916,158 a year ago. British Government Securities and 
general investments, also less depreciation, stood at £3,244,168, 
compared with £3,361,264 last year. Freeholds, dock and wharf 
property, &c., less depreciation, showed a slight increase ; sundry 
debtors a decrease of about £300,000, and the final item, bank 
balances, Treasury Bills, and Bills of Exchange on hand, amounted 
to £633,520, compared with £835,143 a year ago. The balance 
sheet was stated so clearly, and was so clean and concise, that it 
gave very little scope for elaboration. There were no dead items 
among the assets, and depreciation had been amply provided. In 
addition, the balance sheet was sufficiently liquid, consistent with 
the nature of their business, apart altogether from the fact that 
there was no charge in the nature of debentures or loans upon any 
part of their property. It might be of interest to state that invest- 
ments in subsidiary and associated companies stood in their books 
at much below their actual value. There were, however, one or 
two guarantees in existence in connection with their subsidiary 
companies, but in each case the guarantee was amply covered by 
the assets of the company concerned, and had only been given in 
order to secure advantageous terms of finance. These guarantees, 
with one small exception, were in respect of new tonnage which 
had been constructed for their various companies, and from the 
directors’ point of view they were more or less nominal liabilities. 

In regard to the profit and loss account, he was faced with the 
paradox that they were primarily a shipping company, and they 
were in the pleasing position of being able to present a profit and 
loss account showing an increased profit, and yet it remained a 
fact that the shipping industry had had a very difficult year, and 
the profits derived direct from the trading of their vessels showed 
a reduction, notwithstanding the fact that they had more vessels 
under the company’s ownership than in the previous year. At 
any rate for the moment they were more concerned with the fact 
that their profits amounted to £653,392, an increase of £25,642. 
As they brought into account from the previous year a sum of 
£241,564, they were able to recommend that, in addition to the 
usual dividend on the preference shares, and a continuation of 
10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, an increased sum of £250,000 
be placed to depreciation, leaving £264,957 to be carried forward, 
or £23,393 more than was brought into the account fron 1928. 
As he had complete confidence that the shareholders would confirm 
the recommendation of the directors that the amount to be retained 
for depreciation be increased from £200,000 to £250,000, he did 
not hesitate to say that this additional allocation was not really 
necessary, but in view of the continued depression of the shipping 
trade they thought it was desirable, and they were therefore utilis- 
ing the amount to write a substantial sum off the cost of the new 
motor ships which had already been delivered to them, as well as 
allocating such sum as they thought desirable towards writing 
down the rest of the vessels and the other assets. 

Of the four passenger and cargo motor ships which last year he 
mentioned were being built for the Prince Line trade between New 
York, Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine, two had been delivered 
and were in commission and had already established a popular 
reputation. Their success would be specially gratifying, owing 
to the circumstances which forced their construction upon the 
company. It would be recalled that the Prince Line had been engaged 
in this trade for upwards of thirty years and, owing to the action 
of competitors in announcing the building of 16-knot ships for 
the trade, they were compelled either to keep abreast of the times 
or sacrifice their goodwill, which cost the Prince Line a considerable 
sum in the early days of the trade’s development. It was obviously 
an uneconomical proposition to build fast, and consequently 
expensive, cargo ships if they were liable to be held up in port for 
long periods waiting for berths, and the only way in which reserved 
berths could be secured in the South American ports was by giving 
the vessels a minimum amount of passenger accommodation. 
Accordingly the four vessels, the *‘ Northern Prince,’ ‘ Southern 
Prince,’ ‘Eastern Prinee’ and ‘Western Prince’ had been fitted 
with accommodation for 100 first-class passengers. It had been 
their endeavour to make the accommodation as comfortable and 
as attractive as possible, with all the amenities and pleasures of 
the large passenger boats, including a swimming pool on deck. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and the dividend as 
recommended by the directors was approved. 








THREE BOOKS BY PROFESSOR 
A. KINGSLEY PORTER 


THE VIRGIN AND THE CLERK 
An ancient medigzval legend is made the frame in 
which poetry, philosophy and satire are whimsi- 
cally mingled. The play was inspired by a miracle 
of the Virgin sculptured on the cathedral of Paris, 


THE SEVEN WHO SLEPT 


Without illusion, life would be unendurable. The 

plot is the immortal story of the seven sleepers of 

Ephesus, and deals with delicate satire of Malchus 

and his disillusionment when he finds that his 

dream of Christianity, on realization, leaves men 
no happier than before. 


BEYOND ARCHITECTURE 


Three brilliant essays on art, at times playful, at 

others grave, so lightly written that the reader is 

hardly aware that they touch the most serious of 

wsthetic problems and contain the most ironic of 
implications. 


6d. net each. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd 


(Registered in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... a Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund see avs ae ons ose Yen 105,500,000 
Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen 


(Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, 
Hong Kong, Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, 
Manila, Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York 
Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, 
Sydney, ‘Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock 
(temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Lelegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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ilu, | An International Language Norman R. Campbell | | PROGRESS IN EGYPT __By Major E. w. POLSON ‘NEWMAN 
ns, | go Banks “ = E. Gregory | | THE BALTIC STATES TO. DAY ¥ By H. CHARLES WOODS 
i ar E e Researcl rthur Marshall | | A THIRTEENTH-CENTURY RACLE 
rk, | | The a . ances "iin * “"By the Right Hon, GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON, M.P. |} 
sc0, | | eee ae THE ARAB MANDATES By ROBERT GORDON CANNING 
ya, | Goethe’s View of Nature G. Lowes Dickinson BERGSON AND TR: AGEDY By & TURQUET-MILNES 
| | English Literature and the Bible. Winifred Holtby DEFOE’S ENGLE By GILBERT THOMAS 
- | Tendencies in Modern Decoration in England POST-WAR CO- OPERATION IN GERM: AND. N. BANNERJEA 
| Robert Lutyens IN HUNGARIAN MARSHES By T. A. COWARD 
» | Reproduced Music Watson Lyle FOREIGN AFFAIRS __ By GEORGE GLASGOW 
ve | Ete.. etc.. etc Labour Foreign Policy : Relations with Russia: Ry ee 
2$S, | es ifs egy Reparation and Debt: The Rhineland: The Optional 
e Lf cl China. 
on | To be obtained from all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and sass lita. ot EMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
he MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 | Publishing Office: 19 (Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Bradford Education Committee 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Full-time Day Courses are provided 
in the various branches .of Tech- 
nology. Special facilities are 
available for advanced study and 
research. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PROS- 
PECTUSES MAY BE OBTAINED ON 
APPLICATION TO THE PRINCIPAL, 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 








A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 
F 


oO 
SUNSHINE 


doesn’t mean much to you, but it 
means everything to poor children 
who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your 
charity. 


WiLL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand ? 


——— 
es 


eas DYMUTH 


THE CERTAIN MOTH KILLEp 
OBTAINABLE from all CHEMISTS and HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERg 
6d. per Tin of 12 tablets. i. 
6 oz. Sprinkler Drums, 1/3. 
1 tb. Lever Lid Tins, 2/8. 





Your favourite colour for 


Curtains 


is the key colour from which Story’s will suggest a scheme of 
harmony that will always fascinate you. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8. 
Story & Co., Lid. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £ 4,850,009 
(together, £8,850,000); Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiay 
States and Dominion of New Zealand, TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained oq 


application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 























 $OMETHING UNIQUE! 


RAIL and ROAD LAND CRUISES by Great Western Railway, 
THREE SIX-DAY TOURS EACH WEEK through the Best 


| British Scenery. 12 GUINEAS. | 


All information from the Supt. of Line, G.W.R., Paddington Station, W. 2 











LIBERTY TiILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. 








Coloured Illustration Free. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. | 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


Paid up Capital ose ene ees ove eco ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund aaa nae tes ane sa eve =£4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


. Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 





Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line {a line averages 36 letters). 
line. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged at @ 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


PERSONAL 


AUTHORS, 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


————— 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


oO ee 








TPVHE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH, 








FFVHE appointment of a Lady Science Graduate adver 
tised in the Spectator, Box No. 1553, has now been 

made, and the advertisers wish to thank all applicants 

who replied to the advertisement. 

-—_—e students received in large sunny house in 
Cromwell Road, 8.W.7. Preference given to girls 


ate fees, 





the School that 





B E AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn 
} this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- 
Specimen lessons and * Guide 8.”’ free from 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarle St., W. 
iHUARANTEES SUCCESS. 
trial MS. may he sent for Free Criticism, gladly given. 


Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced, 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 
for Children. Public Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write 
or ’phone: Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, 
S.W.1. Victoria 1646. 





A short 








from good schools. Health and comiort of students 
carefully considered ; supervision as desired by parents. L 
House opens Sept. Ist, write meanwhile to Miss 
STEWART, Box 1572, the Spectator. 


EARN to. write 


Articles 
spare hours profitable ; 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


and Stories; make 
booklet free.—RKEGENT | - 





YVAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS,—Training for 











APPEALS 
YOLVE THEIR HOLIDAY PROBLEM FOR THEM, 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptiy executed. 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,009. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 


all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, Languages, A few vacancies 
Which quality for first-class appointments,—Centrl 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 





iN Many poor working women in London have never 
known the joy of a Summer Holiday. Will you HELP 
to give them one ?_ A sum of £2 wiil pay for a fortnight. 
—Contributions should be sent to the Secretary, 


&e., required. 


JONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 
vu Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 





Good stories, 
ey EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COl- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 





ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 





WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND, Room 76, Denison 
House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 








Principal: Miss KE, KE. Lawrence.—¥For information 


TOURS, &c. 

G RAND WORLD TOUR. 
BEVORE deciding on your WORLD TOUR send to 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.GSS., 

159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E.19, for Programme 


of the 10th World Tour to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, 
Siam, Java, China (Peking), Japan, U.S.A., and Canada, 





I ( Y @ HOME CIVIL, F.0., 1927 1st place, 1928 
BeWeWe Ist 1.C.8., and Consular, 14 uthers.—Older- 
shaw and Davies, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3352, 


| JERSONATL TUITION (and by correspondence) for all 
3 examinations in History and Law. Cambridge 
Graduate, First Class.—Write Box 1581, The Spectator, 





Oe erp neeeatigg CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private 
kh Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath), 





Elocution, Phonetics. Brochure for’d,—401 Strand, W.C.2, 


concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 





ECRETARIAL and BUSINESS TRAINING by 
modern methods with written guarantee of salaried 

post on completion of training. Three Scholarships of 
£30, £20 and £10 awarded in September. Prospectus 
and all information from Mr. C. S. Munford, Kensington 
College, Bishop’s Road, London, W.2. ’Phone, Pad 





dington 9046, Residential accommodation for girls. 











Great Scenic Routes, 





THE QUICKEST ROUTE 


TO PACIFIC COAST. 
LOW RETURN FARES 


in connection with any Atlantic Steamship Line, 
thence by one of the Southern Pacific’s Four 


—? 
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CALIFORNIA, TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 


Write for Booklet, “How to See the United 
States,” post free, from A. B. REYNOLDSON, 
General Agent, 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES (Dept. 


5S), 





Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 
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ou pouRNatigriC TRAINING,—Advice and Tuition. 
J Novels, Short Stories, a? a Miss 


IRONSIDE, 73 ‘Gower Street, W.C. Mus, 7449, 





Pon eames 
TPHE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 


“Young ’”’ Professor of Technic al Chem- 
F.1.¢ 





tor and 
Ee ey: THOMAS GRAY, D.Sc., 


fessor ‘of Organic yg mistry : 
sia p.se., Ph.D., F.L¢ 
iar 7 of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry : R. M. 
‘AVEN LC. 


LL.D., Ph.D., 
FORSYTH J. "WIISON, 


, D.8e., F. 
Lecturer on Physical Chemistry: J. A. CRANSTON, 
D.Se., AEC. 
A. B. STEVEN, B.Sc., F.1.C. 


Jecturer on Dyeing : 
Jecturer on Sugar Manufacture : 


ogg ge OF METALLURGY. 
Professor : J. H. ANDREW, D.Se. 
“ Graham Young” Lecturer in Metallurgic al Chemistry : 
RoBERT HAY, Ph.D., B.Se., A. 
The Diploma Courses ‘are eo en “for students pre- 
aring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists and 
Ne tallurgists. These Courses also qualify for the Degree 
of B.Se. in — Chemistry of Glasgow University and 
~ Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry. 
Fee (per session) £26 5s. Session 1929-30 begins on 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th. 
Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus (eretia) may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETAR 


T.H.P, HERIOT, F.1.€, 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
T 37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
field. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 





l\HE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry. Probationary term. Appoint- 





ments for qualified students. Syllabus from the 
Headmaster. 
| Seitiaaeaiada OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTIES, 
SCIENCE.—Subjects : Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Engineering 
(Mechanical, Civil Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining, Oil 


Engineering and Refining, Brewing and Bio-chemistry 
of Fermentation, Anatomy and Physiology. 
ARTS.—Subjects ; Latin, Greek, English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Philosophy, History, 
Geography and Music. 
MEDICINE.—AIl subjects leading to Degrees and 
Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry. 
COMMERCE.—Subjects leading to Degrees in Com- 
nierce. 
LAW 





.—Subjects leading to Degrees in Law 
ESSION 1929-30 COMMENCES ON SE PTEM- 
BER 30th, 1929. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGR EES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School, courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Rar Examinations, 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Uxam- 
inations of other Universities may, after one yea1’s study 
or research, take a Master’s Degree. 

Separate Syllabuses with full information as to Lecture 
and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees 
Hiplomas, &e., Exhibitions and Scholarships are pub- 
lished as follows :— 

1. Faculty of Scienec. 
. Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Medicine. 
. Faculty of Commerce, 
. Faculty of Law. 
Department of Social Study. 
. Department of Education. 
. School of Malting and Brewing. 
9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 
10. se ee —* The Law Student and the Univer- 
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and will we sent sini “i to the Registrar. 








ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 
LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN-INDIA 

CEYLON: MALAY STRAITS 
’ PHILIPPINES 
CHINA: JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


y 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars apply 


LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 


GLASGOW 
75, BOTHWELL ST. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VAMBRIDGE.—THE PERSESCHOOL, founded 4.D.1615 

J (Head Master: H. A. Wootton, M.A., B.Sc.). 
Poarding and Day School for Boys, giving Public School 
Education in close proximity to the University, and pay- 
ing special attention to individual needs. Exceptional 
facilities for the study of languages, ancient and modern, 
and of science. Preparatory Department for junior boys, 
0.T.C., Scouts, &c. School house in grounds of € acres. 
Playing fields 28 acres.—Apply HEAD MASTER, 
Perse School House. 


aggro: QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at. moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 


FPYERRINGTON HALL PREP. SCHOOL, Yorks.— 
High in the hills. Prospectus from Head-Master. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

D* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelley, N. Waies. 

Endowment 1711. 
Headmictreea. Miss EK. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGATL®, M.A 
Greeny AY SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON 




















Recognised by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


\° HOOLS eons BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. > J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, B.C. 4, Tel. : Mansion House, 5053. 








SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
h advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman «& 


Knightley. Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 





Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s . 6d., post free 3s. 





fPHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There are a 
good many perfectly equipped smaller Public 
Schools which give a thoroughly efficient education at a 
quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleased to send, 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full infor- 
mation of such schools on hearing the age of the boy, 
~ — preferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired 
© Dav. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 


143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4 





EPANESCPANEDCPANSDEP/NSDEPANESE?/NEDEMANED 
SPECTATOR 
READERS 
COME TO GOSS 


for their tailosing from all parts of the world. During 
1928 they came from such we parts as 
DEVO? NOR tt K 


DUMFRIES OXFO 

ESSEX SOU TH AFRICA 
GENEVA U.S 

GERMANY Wh Ss ay AFRICA 
GLAMORGAN WORCESTER 
HERTS YORK 


besides, of course, many from the London district, 

*T. Goss and Co.’ is an old-established firm of tailors 
for gentlemen, conducted in modest first floor premises 
by two brothers, who do ali the measuring, and fitting 
themselves, and are able to produce clothes of the finest 
craftsmanship and materials at unusually moderate 
charges. Quiet distinction is the outstanding cha- 
racteristic ef Goss tailoring. 

Nearest Tube Station—Post Office. 
*Phonz: City 8259. 


T. GOSS & CO., 15 Newgate Street, E.C. 1 
QSAR AORN AADCSN AOE AZO ABN Ae GSN AD 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 





een 


(MINIST ERS’ dees RS’ COLLEGE) 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
Open also to Laymen’s Daughters. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress, Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.). 
Thorough general education, preparations for examina- 
tions, good playing fields, all games. Prospectus on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, LYNDESAY (i. 
LANGWILL, C.A., 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, or the 
Headmistress at the School. 

Autumn Term begins September 24th. 





CHANNEL 
School for 


] ADIES COLLEGE, JERSEY, 
4 ISLANDS.—Founded 1880, Public 
Girls. Chairman: The_ Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 
Vice-chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the school, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 





AVEN’S CROFT, South Clitf, Eastbourne.—Boarding 

School for Girls. Kecognized by Board of Educa- 

tion. Preparation for examinations, Staff of graduates. 

Large garden, playing field facing sea.—Principal; Miss 
F. M, WEST, M.A., Oxon, 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


‘WITZERLAND, La Citronelie, CHATEAU D’OEX, 

—Miss Beatrice Adams (Norland trained) receives a 

few delicate children or children of parents abrcad in her 
Own home. Happy surroundings. Sunshine. Health. 

















APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTE 





] URSARY offered by a London Settlement to a 
woman student desiring to be trained for social 


work.— Box 1582, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 





] LYFRGELL GENEDLAETHOL CYMRU, 
4 THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 

The Office of Librarian of the National Library of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, will become vacant at the end of 
the current year by the retirement of the first Librarian, 
who will, at that date, have completed twenty-one years 
of service, and the Council are prepared to receive 
before September 30th, 1929, the names of persons who 
are willing to he considered for the appointment, together 
with such particulars as they desire to submit. In 
addition to technical qualifications and experience, 
administrative ability of a high order is essential. 

The Library at the present time contains over 500,000 
printed books, extensive collections of manuscripts 
(mainly Welsh) and historical documents. The number 
of the Staff is about 50. 

The salary attached to the office is one thousand 
pounds (£1,000) per annum, subject to a deduction of 
£5 per cent. for superannuation, with an official residence 
rent free, but not free of rates, in which the Librarian 
will be expected to reside. 

Communications should be addressed to the President, 
DAVID Davigs, Esq., LL.D., Plas Dinam, Llandinam, 
Montgomeryshire, from whom a memorandum giving 
particulars of the appointment may be obtained. 

July 19th, 1929. 





rYHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 





Applications are invited for the pest of ASSISTANT- 
LECTURER in German. Stipend £300 per annum. 
Duties to commence (if possible) September 29th. Last 
date for application, Saturday, September 7th. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Registrar. 





rPYHE JOURNAL OF CAREERS.—A valuable guide 

for parents with boys and girls at public schools, 
secondary schools or universities. Indicates new and 
promising openings and warns of those which are over- 
crowded. Authoritative articles by leading men & women 
in all walks of life. 1s. monthly from 61 Conduit St., W. 1, 


TRBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF HENDON, 


LIBRARY STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

The above Council invite applications for the following 
appointments in the Public Libraries’ Department : 

(a) MALE SENIOR ASSISTANT. Candidates must 
not be over 30 years of age, have had good 
experience in Public Library administration, and 
have passed the professional examinations of the 
Library Association or School of Librarianship. 
Salary £240 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £20 to £340 per annum. 

(b) THREE JUNIOR ASSISTANTS (male or female). 
Candidates must not be over 18 years of age, and 
must possess Matriculation or Oxford or Cambridge 
Senior Local, or other recognized ccrtificate of 
equal standard, and will be required to be on 
probation for a period of three months. Salary 
£80 per annum, rising by annual increments oc? 
£15 to £125 per annum. 

The above appointments will be subject to the 
provisions of the Local Government and Other Officers’ 
(Superannuation) Act, 1922. The successful candidates 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, library experience, and 
examinational qualifications, together with copies of not 
more than three testimonials, should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than August 17th, 1929. 

Envelopes must be endorsed with the title of the 
position for which the application is being made. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be deemed 
a disqualification. 

Dated this 23rd day of July, 1929. 

LEONARD WORDEN, 
Clerk to the Council, 








Town Hall, 
Hendon, N.W. 4. 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN, 

Applications are invited for appointment fo, Md newly 
created post of UNIVERSITY LIBRARIA 

The Council and Senate desire to develop the existing 
library facilities as a general University Library. The 
present nucleus of the Library is housed in temporary 
quarters, but it is hoped that as soon as funds become 
available a new library building will be erected. With 
the exception of Theology, the University offers instruc- 
tion in all ordinary University subjects and it is hoped 
to find in the new Librarian one who will carry out the 
development required on broad academic lincs and be 
able to advise the University authorities on the planning 
of the Library. 

SALARY .—£516—£26 5s. 0d.—-£726 (subject to contri- 
bution to Provident Fund) with the possibility 
thereafter of a higher scale of emolument as the 
Library develops. 

PERIOD OF AP POINTMEN T.—The appointments to 
the permanent staff are in the first instance for a 
probationary period of two years and are at all 
times subject to termination on six months’ notice 
on either side. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—Previous Library experience and, 
if possible, possession of a University degree and/or 
a recognized diploma in librarianship. 

DUTIES.— (a) Organization of the University general 

and special libraries ; 

(b) Preparation of candidates (if any) for 
diplomas in librarianship ; 

(c) Representation of library needs on the 
Senate. 

ASSUMPTION OF DUTLES.—As soon as possible after 
appvintment. Applicants should indicate — the 
— date on which they could embark for South 





TRANSPORT £60 will be allowed towards passage 
expenses to South Atrica, subject to a cl te 
refund in the event of resignation within three years. 

APPLICATIONS, together with copies of testimonials, 
all in triplicate, must reach the Secretary, Otfice of 
the High Commiissioner tor the Union of South 
Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2 (irom whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later than SATURDAY. 
AUGUST 10th, 1929. 











FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





YACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12]b, 1s. 2d, 

> per Ib. Dairy-ted Hams, 10-12 1b., 1s, 44. por 
Ib.; smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price, 
post free.—LE. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





PLACK CURRANTS, fresh gathered, well packed. 
Y Car. paid door, 45s. ewt., 16 Ibs. Ys., 8 Ibs. 5s.— 
Ashenden, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chitham, Canterbury. 








ROASTING CHICKENS, 7s. pair; extra 
heavy boilers, 6s we do. Trussed, post paid, cash. 


—Miss Beecher, Poulterer, Bandon, Cork, 





PURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 ib. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantitics.—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex. 


ROMANCE AND 
ADVENTURE IN NORWAY— 
-NATURE’S WONDERLAND 








“ya AND OF THE iE MIDNIGHT su4 _—— 


ZANE bh ne 








There are a hundred and one 
different places worth seeing. 
Norway is alive with adven- 
ture—glorious adventure by 
mountain, forest and fjord. 
There is nothing half so grand 
in all Europe as the Norwegian 
scenery and no country in the 
world gives more scope for 
really exciting holidays. Hotel 
accommodation, food and 
cooking are all first rate and 
very moderate as to price. 
Special terms are available for 
parties of 16 or more. 


Ask your Travel Agent for 
illustrated official guide ‘* Nor- 
way, Nature's Wonderland,” 
or send for a copy post free 
from:— 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, |‘ 
TRAVEL BUREAU, NORWAY HOUSE, 
23b COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W. 1. 
PAE SFOS LEER 








PRIME roasting, ri and ducks, 6s. 6d. pair; heavy 
boilers, 6s. X . Hurley, "Rossearberry, Cork. 





(-_ A delivered Tree of all charges to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 5 lbs. Extra Special ¥.0.P. 
24/6, 5 Ibs. Special F.O.P. 23/-, 5 Ibs. Y'.0.P. 21/-. 








HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 








————enntati 


EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


(cima il FRENCH ART. 
/ Third Annual Exhibition. 
LEICE>TER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 





10-6 (Sat., 10-1,), 
——————__ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


wth ——_____ 
A BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
P% No misleading prices; always best.—Call or post 


The London Tooth Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W.1, 














Se | 

AS FALR WOMEN should use ENGLISH G LORY, 

the new brightening tonic especially prepare 

or blondes, reveals the golden lights, makes dull hair 
glossy and beautiful; guaranteed non-iniurious. ‘Ti, 

size 1s. 3d. Order through Boots, or from English Glory, 
Ltd., 21 Palace House, Shaitesbury Avenue, W,], 


bea exterminated by “ Blattis.” Woriq 
famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simple scientific remedy. Sole proprietor, hk, Howarth, 
F.Z.S3. Tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. post free, from 
Howarths, 473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield, or chemists 
Boots’ branches, stores. : 





Cs SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, 
various sizes: 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces, 
Rey. W. D. THOMPSON, Sedbergh. 


“newly cut, 
List free, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

; Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens se 2nt 
tre: —Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W “hy 








OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur; Tobaeeg 

matured by nature only; 6s, 3d. per 100, post free, 

plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 

£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the mann. 

facturers of choice, rare, tine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90, Piccadiily, London, W. 1. 





V RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-olf 
a Garments.—"* Castleway,’” Hanworth, Middlesex, 





RE MAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. 1’ at, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, - 2.46 Stornow: ly Scotland. 





DEAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, a gy 

WY also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-kuitted 
personi ally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous ” Fair-isle’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light, 
elastic, native wools. At She tland prices, FAR Lt $ 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to, $28, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 






{OMETHING NEW 
h coloured Pottery : 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., 


FOR BAZAARS 
sautiful colouring ; 
Dept. “8 


&e.—Hand. 
big protits, 
8,” Lindtield, Sussex, 












TO LET, &c. 


OVELY CORNISH COAST, —TLady’ s attractive house. 
4 Sep. & Oct. Excellent maid leit.— Box 1583. 











FOREIGN HOTELS 
f{HAMPERY (3,500 ft.).—Ideal Summer Resort, 


Grand Hote! Dent du Midi. Entirely renovated. Priy, 
Apart’s. un. water, tennis, fishing, climbing, Nowers, 











REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH HOTELS 








NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea, 
i Golf, tennis, boz iting, bathing, fis hing. 

THOLL PALACE HOTEL, 
A PITLOCHRY 





yUXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

> tion. Yennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts. Radiators 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Laliroom. 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474, 





YROYDON WALDRONHYRST PRIVATE 
( HOTEL.—Charmingly situated and appointed, 
renowned for catering and comfort, within 17 minutes 
London.—Write :—l1lls. Tariff, Res. Propr. . Phone 0757. 


p"wce SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and c, water and radiator). Ore hestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guidefrom J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS tor Rheumatism. 





cn THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 
H.and C. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat, 
10s. 6d. incl. per day. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 





) ee 1R.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘tathedral, Quiet old-world Caravansecie. H.& c. 
water & radiators in bedms, Lift. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071, 





Accommo- 


} ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. 
Write for Illustrated Tariff, 


dation 300, 





“4 LASTONBURY. — CHALICE WELL GUEST 

No HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts 
Variedtable. &s.to 10s. daily. Summer School Aug.-Sept. 





RESTFUL HOLIDAY, with modern comforts and 
Pe beautiful garden, at Eaglehurst Private Hotel, 
SIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. Near Beach, Tennis and Golf. 
Garages, From 4 gns. per week. Illustrated Tariff, 
Telegrams: Laglehurst. Lelephone: 300. 





N ATLOCK,.—Smedleys. Gt, Britain’s greatest Hydro, 
Be Est. 1853. 270 bedrms. Write for Lllus. Prospectus. 


*Phone: Matlock i7. "Grams; ** Smediey’s, Matiock.’? 





gegen (Cornwall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter, 1st Cl. Golf. Sp. Winterterms, 





oe ETOWN, near (Devon).—TWO BRIDGES 

HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea, 
30 miles of lishing, hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar, 
Modcrate taritf, Lock-up garages, 





SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 





VT. ANNE’S-ON-SEA.—*“ The Lindum,” South Pro- 
KI menade, * ye gest unlicensed hotel, Running water in 
bedrooms, central heating, near baths, golf, tennis, pier, 
Garage tor 2U0 cars. Tariff: Manageress. 


FFVORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Ilustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 





é lege Y.—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, Vita giasssun 
parlour, gar.—’Phone 2113. Mrs. V. F. GRUSHAM, 





yg ag ge HOTEL, Paddy Hole Plain, 
Fully Licensed. J irst-class. 200 feet above sea, 


A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 





THNOTNES—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
_ Istclass. Cent. heating. Vishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Pinone: Lotnes 14. 





HALF-CROWN Lunch at any Trust House and 
if other charges to m-tch, Get particulars of 
150 Hotels and tnns with fixed and moderate taritfs 
post free from. Trust Houses Ltp., Short’s Gardens, 
London, W.C, 2. 








EFORMEVLV INNS. 
Ask for pam List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
OTELS managea by the 
PEOPLE’S REF RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., Si, GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 


Lip. 
STREET, W.1. 


—— 





jew GRAND HOTEL.—First-class. Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine, _ Hot and-cold water and radiatorsin all rooms, 





Rooms with batbs, Garage for 100 cars, : 





Wee to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St. 

George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 63, 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly. 








London: 
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